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The  Downcast  Eyes  of  the  Women  of  the  Upper  Class 

in  Francesco  Barbaro's 

DE  RE  UXORIA 

Carole  Collier  Frick 

In  the  year  of  1416,  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  younger  brother  of  Cosimo 
"Pater  Patriae"  of  Florence,  msirried  Ginevra  Cavalcanti,  the  daughter  of 
Giovanni,  head  of  the  old,  e^istocratic  house  of  Czdvacanti/  Ginevra's  age 
at  the  time  of  her  wedding  is  not  known,  but  we  can  guess  that  she  was 
perhaps  fifteen  or  sixteen,  to  Lorenzo's  age  of  twenty.^ 

On  the  occasion  of  this  young  man's  marriage  to  his  teenage  bride,  he 
was  presented  with  a  wedding  gift  from  a  friend  and  contemporary,  the 
Venetian  humanist,  Francesco  Barbairo.  The  gift  was  a  manuscript—  a 
trattato  written  in  Latin,  which  Barbaro  had  entitled  De  Re  Uxoria,  or 
Concerning  Things  About  a  Wife?  The  26  year-old  Barbaro  had  been  in 
Florence  in  the  previous  year,  and  was  acquainted  with  the  circle  of 
Florentine  humanists  which  included  Roberto  de'  Rossi,  the  young 
Medici's  tutor.  While  there,  Barbaro  could  have  visited  the  Medici 
brothers,  where  the  topic  of  Lorenzo's  engagement  to  the  Cavalcanti  girl 
arose.  Back  in  Venice,  he  then  conceived  the  idea  for  his  treatise  on 
awife  and  marriage,  and  wrote  De  Re  Uxoria  in  not  more  than  four  or  five 
months.  It  was  presented  to  Lorenzo  in  Florence  during  the  Cju^nival 
season,  in  February  of  1416.'' 

Given  the  social  and  political  importance  of  marriage  in  the  upper 
class,  a  work  outUning  the  best  way  for  a  man  to  train  a  young  woman 

Carole  Collier  Frick  received  B^.s  in  English  Literature  and  Art,  and  an 
MA.  in  History  at  San  Diego  State  University.  She  is  currently  a  doctoral 
candidate  at  the  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  working  on  the 
semiotics  of  clothing  in  Renaissance  Florence. 
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to  become  a  good  and  virtuous  wife  was  probably  greeted  with  great 
interest  and  attention  by  all.  The  marriage  bond  in  the  Florentine  classe 
dirigente  was  arguably  the  most  crucial  connection  a  man  would  make  in 
his  life.  His  marriage  linked  his  family  to  the  family  of  his  bride,  creating 
an  alliance  of  on-going  importance.  A  man's  inclusion  or  exclusion  in  the 
social  and  political  miUeu  of  the  Florentine  oligarchy  depended  partially 
on  how  he  was  connected  by  marriage,  for  the  fabric  of  the  ruling  class 
was  woven  by  these  ties  of  matrimony,  joining  one  family  to  another  in 
intricate  patterns  of  kinship.^  Barbaro,  being  of  the  same  social  class  and 
understanding  this  fact  very  well,  addressed  just  this  essential  quality  of 
marriage  in  the  very  first  chapter  of  his  book.  He  wrote  that  "marriage 
is  the  strictest  bond  and  a  perpetual  union  of  the  husband  cmd  wife 
legally,  and  for  the  creation  of  children..."*  Further  on,  he  continued  by 
saying  that  "I  strongly  desire  that  women  behave  with  their  husband,  if  it 
be  possible,  so  as  to  join  and  unite  their  hearts  and  minds  one  with  the 
other...  the  two  forming  one."^ 

In  his  vision  of  marriage  then,  with  its  goal  of  husband/wife 
singularity,  the  process  for  achieving  such  a  harmonious  closure  between 
the  two  was  presented  by  Barbciro  in  painstaking  detail.  Beginning  within 
the  famiglia  and  linking  the  family  to  life  outside  the  casa^  he  elaborated 
the  behavioral  ideal  to  which  a  woman  of  the  upper  class  should  aspire. 
Lorenzo,  using  Barbaro's  trattato,  would  now  be  able  to  effectively  instruct 
his  wife  on  her  proper  role  in  family  life.  In  his  manuscript,  the  author 
not  only  outlined  such  basic  concerns  as  the  ideal  age  for  a  wife  and 
herdesired  physical  characteristics,  but  also  discussed  her  clothing,  and 
even  the  personal  bodily  demeanor  deemed  suitable  for  her.  In  addition, 
Barbaro  detailed  a  wife's  domestic  responsibilities  in  raising  children  and 
in  servant  management,  and  then  focused  on  perhaps  the  most  critical 
aspect  of  her  duties;  that  is,  the  proper  relationship  to  her  husband,  and 
the  larger  community  outside  the  home. 

In  this  study,  I  will  use  Barbaro's  De  Re  Uxoria  to  exjmiine  the 
behavior  that  a  young,  upper-class  woman  learned  was  appropriate  and 
proper,  both  in  public  and  in  private.  Through  examples  drawn  from  this 
treatise  and  from  other  writers  and  popular  preachers  in  Florence  at  this 
time,  I  will  show  that  a  woman  was  taught  that  she  could  put  herself  and 
her  fjmiily  in  peril  by  any  personally  improper  behavior.  From  the  strict 
management  of  her  body  and  clothing,  to  her  slow,  measured  speech,  an 
upper-class  woman  was  instructed  to  act  out  the  closed  nature  of  her 
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class.  Her  eyes  and  ears  were  seen  as  vulnerable—  conduits  by  which  she 
could  be  influenced  and  corrupted,  or  ultimately,  could  corrupt  herself. 
She  was  taught  especially  to  limit  eye  contact,  and  to  avert  her  gaze  from 
people  and  things  outside  of  home  and  family  by  focussing  inwardly 
instead.  In  order  to  preserve  her  bond  of  marriage,  she  was  to  refuse  to 
meet  outsiders  eye-to-eye,  keeping  her  own  secrets  and  the  secrets  of  her 
family  from  pubUc  scrutiny.  As  long  as  a  woman  was  dihgent,  prudent, 
and  frugzd  at  home,  while  being  modest,  dignified  and  serious  in  pubUc, 
the  reputation  of  her  family  would  remain  beyond  reproach.  In  this  way, 
the  virtue  of  the  family,  which  Renaissance  culture  invested  in  the 
reputation  of  its  women,  would  remain  secure,  and  the  family  would 
endure  and  prosper. 

Early  in  the  Trecento,  Giotto  had  portrayed  the  power  of  the  eyes 
for  good  or  evil  in  his  unforgettable  frescoes  in  the  Scrovegni  Chapel  in 
Padua.  Joachim  juid  Anna,  husband  and  wife  reunited  at  the  Golden 
Gate,  present  a  riveting  example  of  open-eyed  conjugal  embrace.  (Figs. 
1  and  2)  In  this  scene,  the  power  of  the  eyes  to  communicate  physical 
and  spiritual  reunion  is  dramatized  with  the  eyes  of  the  couple  almost 
touching  as  they  kiss.  In  another  scene  from  the  chapel  walls,  however, 
Giotto  shows  another  potent  gaze—  here  used  for  a  most  deadly  purpose. 
(Figs.  3  and  4)  In  this  late  medieval  interpretation  of  a  Biblical  passage, 
Giotto  painted  the  betrayal  of  Christ  occurring  with  Judas  and  Christ 
staring  into  one  another's  eyes,  in  an  excruciating  interplay  of  good  and 
evil.  Giotto  evidently  saw  eyes  as  the  source  of  one's  own  internal  power, 
and  the  possibiUty  that  they  could  be  used,  at  will,  for  noble  or  wicked 
ends.  Their  management  then,  was  of  utmost  concern.  But  turning  now 
to  Barbaro's  trattato,  let  us  look  at  how  he  lays  the  basis  for  the  necessity 
of  virtuous  eyes  in  the  women  of  his  class. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  De  Re  Uxoria,  beginning  with  marriage  in 
general,  Barbaro  establishes  the  need  for  this  institution  as  a  means  by 
which  man  can  elevate  himself  above  other  animals  with  which  he  shares 
the  same  carnal  instincts.  The  marriage  bond,  in  legitimizing  these 
instincts,  will  produce  better  children,  he  writes,  and  ultimately,  better 
"citizens"  than  those  conceived  outside  of  the  formality  of  the  marriage 
bond.  A  man's  virtue  (virtu)  in  undertaking  a  marriage,  according  to 
Barbaro,  edso  makes  him  dearer  and  more  just  in  the  eyes  of  his  friends, 
and  more  intimidating  in  the  eyes  of  his  enemies.^  A  man's  reputation 
in  the  eyes  of  his  enemies  is  of  utmost  importance  here,  and  his  duty  to 
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marry  and  to  produce  future  "citizens"  of  outstanding  quality  (for  the 
classe  dirigente)  is  also  of  primjiry  concern  for  the  good  of  the 
community.'  A  marriage  then,  especially  in  the  upper  class,  carried  with 
it  a  socizd  dimension  which  Barbaro  expUcitly  states  at  the  beginning  of 
his  text,  in  a  classic  framing  of  one  of  the  basic  duties  of  civic  humanism- 
-namely,  to  produce  good  citizens. 

From  the  onset  of  this  text,  we  can  see  that  the  way  in  which  Barbaro 
conceives  of  marriage  extends  far  beyond  the  basic  conjugal  imit.  It 
includes  one's  circle  of  friends  (amici)  and  enemies  (nemici),  and  reaches 
into  the  community  (cittadini)  at  large.  Similarly,  the  intimate  tie  between 
family,  friends,  and  neighbors,  (parenti,  amici,  e  vicini)  used  almost  as 
formulaic  phrase  in  diaries,  wills,  and  other  documents  in  fifteenth-century 
Florence  to  designate  one's  own  personal  loyalties,  has  been  noted  by 
many  historians,  notably  Dale  Kent  and  Christiane  Klapisch.^° 
Indisputably,  a  man's  natal  family  formed  the  first  sphere  of  this  group. 
His  affines  by  marriage,  however,  could  play  almost  as  central  a  role  in 
his  life.  In  Barbaro's  text,  his  consciousness  of  the  family  and  its  affines 
as  part  of  the  larger  social  whole,  informs  his  rationale  for  undertaking 
the  initial  marriage  union.  His  treatment  of  the  role  of  women  in  this 
treatise  reflects  his  expanded  definition  of  family  group.  The  author  is 
not  only  concerned  about  domestic  duties,  but  also  the  demeanor  of  the 
wife  outside  the  home,  in  the  larger  social  milieu  of  which  her  family  was 
a  part. 

Certainly  the  discussion  of  the  proper  role  of  married  women,  can 
be  located  within  a  larger  discourse."  Stemming  from  at  least  the  early 
Trecento,  there  was  a  tradition  of  writing,  both  religious  and  secular, 
which  addressed  the  role  of  women  and  the  family  in  the  culture. 
Francesco  da  Barberino's  Reggimento  e  costumi  di  donna  is  the  first 
manuscript  known  expressly  to  detail  the  proper  social  behavior  for 
females  who  were  neither  at  court,  nor  restricted  to  the  convent. 
Giovanni  Dominici's  Regola  del  govemo  di  cura  familiare,  written  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  for  Bartolomea  Alberti,  advised  this  young  woman  on 
how  to  govern  her  family  and  raise  her  children  alone,  in  the  years  of  her 
husband's  poUtical  banishment.  Leon  Battista  Alberti's  well  known  Delia 
Famiglia  was  written  later,  around  1433,  for  the  elucidation  and  edification 
of  the  males  of  the  exiled  Alberti  clan  on  the  proper  management  of  the 
family  and  the  role  of  the  women  therein.  We  could  also  include  in  this 
generzd  tradition,  the  Decor  Puellarum  published  by  Nicolas  Jensen  in 
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Venice  in  the  early  1470's,  and  even  BzJdesare  Castiglione's  // 
Cortegiano, writttn  at  the  court  of  Urbino  in  the  early  Cinquecento,  which 
set  out  correct  behavior  for  both  femjdes  and  males  within  a  court 
setting/^ 

What  is  especially  interesting  about  Barbaro's  De  Re  Uxoria  however 
is  that  the  advice  given  to  Lorenzo  and  his  wife,  Ginevra,  is  a  blend  of 
humanist  thought  and  late  medieval  reUgious  idezis  specifically  tailored  to 
service  the  upper  class.  Although  Barbaro  employs  paradigms  from 
antiquity,  using  Greek  and  Roman  sources  which  value  marriage  for  its 
role  in  producing  good  "citizens,"  he  also  still  embraces  the  ideas  of 
simplicity,  honesty  and  modesty  held  by  the  late  medieval  Church,  and 
even  stresses  repeatedly  the  need  for  true  friendship  between  a  husband 
and  wife.  This  was  the  partnership  of  a  sort  which  the  Franciscan, 
Bernardino  da  Siena,  taught  in  his  sermons,  saying,  "I  speak...of  the  true 
friendship  which  husband  and  wife  must  have."  He  goes  on  to  say  that 
friendship  can  be  small  or  great,  depending  on  the  reason  for  the 
friendship  and  the  usefulness  of  it.  A  friendship  will  be  the  greatest 
between  husbzmd  and  wife,  he  says,  if  beyond  the  utihtarian  aspects  of  it, 
there  is  also  pleasure,  great  honesty  between  them,  and  also  virtuous 
behavior  on  both  of  their  parts.'^  Likewise,  Barbaro's  vision  of  the 
relationship  between  husband  and  wife  is  firmly  rooted  within  the  social 
complexities  of  time,  place  and  class  obligations.  Each  partner  in  the 
marriage  must  know  his  or  her  appropriate  role,  and  carry  it  out  in  a 
diUgent  manner  for  the  union  to  succeed.  While  the  husband  is  to  carry 
out  humanist  ideals  of  social  participation  however,  his  wife  is  bound  to 
the  home  and  family  by  traditional  religious  values. 

Barbaro's  next  concern  in  his  treatise,  after  establishing  the  necessity 
of  marriage,  is  to  define  the  role  of  the  wife  in  the  socially-embedded 
union  of  marriage.  Here  he  invests  the  wife  with  the  responsibility  of 
the  family  virtue.  By  her  personal  qualities  and  her  exemplary  behavior, 
the  family  honor  will  be  upheld,  and  then  perpetuated  by  her  children. 
Since  the  wife  sets  the  personal  example  for  the  rest  of  the  family 
members,  her  virtue  must  be  demonstrated  by  certain  qualities  which  will 
then  enable  her  to  shine  as  a  clear  lamp,  offering  her  light  to  all  the 
others.^^  Interestingly  enough,  Barbziro  does  not  emphasize  the  personal 
quaUties  a  husband  should  have  but  rather  stresses  the  duties  he  should 
undertake,  such  as  educating  his  wife.  The  desirable  female  quaUties 
which  Barbaro  expounds  upon  throughout  his  text  are  prudence,  diUgence, 
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frugality,  humility,  and  modesty.  He  does  not  concern  himself  with  any 
corresponding  male  qualities. 

The  wife  then,  is  to  demonstrate  in  her  quotidian  activities,  the  first 
three  qualities  (prudence,  diligence,  and  frugality),  which  Barbaro  refers 
to  as  her  "virtues."  It  is  the  wife's  discretion  in  overseeing  the  business  of 
the  household,  in  caring  for  the  possessions  of  the  family,  and  in  dealing 
with  the  servants  and  her  children,  which  will  either  create  or  destroy  a 
family's  happiness  and  well-being.  Bju-baro  even  compares  the  mother's 
role  in  running  the  house  to  a  prince's  role  in  running  a  city.  If  the  prince 
does  not  keep  in  mind  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  republic  when  he  is 
ruler,  Barbaro  writes,  he  cannot  hope  to  govern  well.  Similarly,  the 
mother  cannot  run  the  house  properly  unless  she  possesses  the  qualities 
which  will  preserve  and  enhance  the  family's  possessions  and  status.  ^^ 

The  other  two  qualities  (or  virtues)  necessary  for  a  woman  to  have 
are  of  a  more  personal  nature,  and  seem  to  be  the  most  important  to 
Barbaro,  given  the  amount  of  space  he  allows  them  in  his  trattato.  These 
are  the  virtues  of  humility  and  modesty.  Whereas  the  first  three  virtues 
were  to  be  demonstrated  a  casa  and  should  even  be  made  manifest  by  a 
certain  shrewdness  ("accortezza")  toward  the  servants  and  the  work 
concerning  the  house,  the  other  two  should  be  apparent  in  the  public  eye 
outside  of  the  casa  and  edso  in  the  woman's  private  relationship  with  her 
husband,  (who  was,  after  all,  part  of  that  larger,  public  world).  Barbaro 
writes  that  modesty  is  the  foundation  which  preserves  and  maintains  the 
innate  charity  between  the  husband  and  wife.  In  the  wife,  the  virtue  of 
modesty  is  made  apparent  by  her  face,  gestures,  words,  clothing,  the  way 
in  which  she  eats,  zmd  how  she  goes  about  her  everyday  affairs.^^  He  says 
that  a  woman  out  in  public  view  should  remain  covered  and  hidden 
("coperta  e  nascosta"),  not  only  by  concealing  her  arms  and  other  parts  of 
her  body,  but  her  voice  as  well.  He  writes  further  that  a  woman  should 
realize  that  she  has  two  ears  to  hear  with,  one  tongue  with  to  speak  with 
(only  a  little),  and  that  she  should,  "with  highest  mystery,  keep  her  tongue 
hidden  behind  the  hedge  of  her  teeth  and  the  circle  of  her  hps."'^  In  this 
way,  a  woman  can  move  about  circumspectly  in  the  public  sphere  without 
fear  of  attracting  undue  attention,  and  without  compromising  her  modesty, 
and  by  extension,  the  reputation  of  her  family.  Addressing  women  in 
general,  Barbaro  says  that  modesty  is  easily  achieved, 

"if  in  their  repose,  activities,  speech,  eyes,  faces  and 
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finally,  in  all  the  movements  of  their  bodies,  there  is 
always  a  certain  gentle  seriousness,  accompanied  by  that 
meekness  which  is  suitable  to  the  place,  time  and 
people  with  whom  they  find  themselves."^* 

Careful  body  management  is  necessary  if  women  are  to  avoid  being 
considered  fickle  or  thoughtless.  Barbaro  writes  that  women  should  not 
bustle  about  ("andar  veloce"),  nor  allow  their  eyes  the  vanity  of  wandering, 
nor  move  their  hands  often  without  purpose,  nor  shake  their  heads,  nor 
indulge  in  any  other  distortions  of  their  bodies  ("distorcimenti  della 
persona").^'  They  should,  instead,  in  each  of  their  gestures  and  in  their 
behavior,  observe  the  proper  seriousness,  and  be  very  careful  in  what  they 
say  or  do.  Such  conduct  will  make  them  feel  "extraordinary  dignity  and 
contentment  with  themselves,"  says  Barbaro,  and  "will  elicit  great  praise 
from  men."^ 

In  cultivating  modesty,  women  should  also  guard  against  laughing  too 
much.  Barbaro  notes  that  while  unrestrained  laughter  is  ugly  ("brutto") 
in  anyone,  it  is  especially  ugly  in  women.  Elsewhere  in  his  text,  he  speaks 
of  silence  as  a  virtue  for  both  sexes,  but  in  both  cases,  he  makes  a  strong 
point  of  saying  that  it  is  especially  important  for  women  to  heed  his 
advice.   In  regard  to  the  virtue  of  silence,  he  writes  that 

"we  ordain  that  everywhere  the  suspicion  of  vanity, 
fickleness  or  imprudence  can  fall  on  women  and  that 
they  must  keep  silent  continually.  When  they  are  called 
by  one  of  their  relatives,  they  should  respond  wisely; 
when  greeted,  return  the  greeting  with  grace  and 
modesty.  In  sum,  they  should  consider  maturely  what 
is  required  by  the  place,  people,  and  the  occasion..."^^ 

Just  how  women  actually  behaved,  having  to  have  been  told  all  this  at 
such  great  length  and  in  such  exquisite  detail,  is  not  known. 

But  going  on,  Barbaro  then  comes  to  the  heart  of  the  matter,  in  his 
discussion  on  a  woman's  dehcate  sensory  apparatus,  which  must  be  at  the 
sjune  time  protected  and  controlled.  For  a  woman  to  be  thought  modest, 
she  must  consciously  restrain  her  facial  expressions,  and  especially  beware 
of  her  ears  and  eyes,  no  matter  what  the  place  or  the  occasion.  Barbaro 
writes  that  in  his  opinion,  it  is  often  necessary  to  cover  the  ears  of  the 
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wife  so  that  she  cannot  receive  "by  way  of  her  ears,  envy,  suspicion,  or 
jealousy,"  and  can  be  spzired  from  those  "who  would  infect  her  mind  and 
heart  with  their  iniquity  ('le  infettarebbeno  Tanimo  con  la  loro 
iniquitade')".^  A  woman's  ears  then,  are  perceived  as  a  source  of 
vulnerability  for  herself  and  her  family,  and  must  be  protected  by  herself 
and  even  her  husband,  especially  out  in  pubhc. 

Her  eyes,  however  are  not  a  conduit  to  the  woman,  as  her  ears  are, 
but  rather  are  her  communicators.  Barbaro  seems  to  consider  the  eyes 
as  senders,  while  the  ears  are  receivers.  While  a  womzm's  modesty  can 
be  compromised  by  the  things  she  hezu^s,  a  woman's  modesty  (or  lack 
thereof)  can  be  read  by  looking  into  her  eyes.  Barbaro  says  that  a 
person's  face  is  the  most  telling  feature  of  their  innate  virtuosity. 

"The  face  is  that  feature  which  one  can  truly  take  as  a 
certain  sign  of  the  image  of  the  heart  and  mind 
("animo").  In  the  face  then,  the  secrets  of  the  heart 
which  nature  has  concealed  (within  the  body),  many 
times  can  be  revealed,  even  without  talking,  and 
(thereby)  one  can  understand  many  things."^ 

A  woman's  face  can  give  away  the  secrets  of  a  less  than  virtuous  heart 
and  mind.  The  author  goes  on  to  say  that  just  as  in  the  irrational  animals, 
anger,  fear,  happiness,  and  other  similar  emotions  can  be  read  from 
looking  at  their  eyes  and  bodily  movements,  so  can  one  read  these  things 
in  human  beings.  Therefore,  he  desires  that  women  demonstrate  modesty 
"in  every  place,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  of  their  actions."^  This  physical 
restraint  will  serve  to  intervene  between  the  beholder  and  the  woman,  and 
keep  the  secrets  of  her  mind  and  heart  internalized. 

In  illustrating  these  female  virtues,  Barbaro  often  employs  examples 
from  antiquity,  in  the  humanist  style.  Citing  Demosthenes,  Barbaro 
advises  women  to  develop  a  self-consciousness  about  their  physical 
appearance  at  all  times.  He  writes  that  Demosthenes  recommended  the 
use  of  a  mirror  to  better  arrange  and  correct  the  gestures  of  one's  actions 
("gesti  de  attioni"),  so  that  with  one's  own  eyes,  those  things  could  be  seen 
which  might  not  be  remembered  from  his  words  alone.^  Barbaro  adds 
that  he  wishes  that  "women  would,  every  day,  and  always,  with  total 
diligence,  consider  what  is  suitable  to  their  position,  dignity,  sex,  and  to 
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the  honesty  of  their  integrity."^  By  using  their  own  eyes  to  view 
themselves,  they  should  attempt  to  better  adjust  their  outside  physical 
demeanor.  He  uses  the  citation  from  Demosthenes  to  suggest  that 
women  turn  the  power  of  their  eyes  on  their  own  faces,  in  an  inward 
meditation  on  their  outward  appearance—  a  kind  of  internalized  dialogue 
with  their  external  form. 

By  way  of  contrast,  another  type  of  discourse  with  one's  own  eyes 
was  envisioned  by  Petrarch,  who  wrote  over  twenty  sonnets  in  which  the 
first  line  dwells  on  the  power  of  Laura's  eyes.  In  Sonnet  LXIII,  he  even 
has  a  dialogue  with  his  own  eyes  in  which  he  tells  them  to  weep,  and 
thereby  make  manifest  the  inward  sorrow  which  is  in  his  heart  from  being 
spurned  by  the  one  whose  eyes  had  held  him  captive  from  the  first  time 
he  saw  her.  In  this  dialogue,  the  poet  tells  his  eyes  to  show  what  is  in  his 
heart,  not  to  mask  it.  He  addresses  his  eyes  in  an  internal  dialogue,  but 
with  the  desire  to  make  the  internal  externcil.  His  eyes  also  answer  back, 
and  agree  to  his  desire,  thereby  unifying  the  two  speakers  of  the  sonnet.^ 
Barbaro  however,  uses  Demosthenes  to  suggest  that  a  woman  use  a 
mirror  to  objectify  herself-  to  deUberately  make  her  own  outward  self 
foreign  to  her  inward  self,  and  thereby  to  achieve  a  calculated  spUt 
between  her  true  interiority  and  an  jirtificially-manufactured  exteriority, 
conceived  to  mask  her  real  self.  She  will  then  be  able  to  achieve  the 
proper  closed  and  protected  demeanor  so  important  for  upper-class 
women  in  the  public  sphere. 

The  power  of  a  person's  eyes  that  this  impUes  is  a  force  not 
unrecognized  by  other  early  Renaissance  writers.  Bernadino  da  Siena, 
with  whom  Barbaro  kept  up  a  correspondence,  preached  that  a  woman's 
eyes  were  the  messenger  of  her  heart.  In  a  sermon  given  in  Florence,  he 
s£iid  "and  I  tell  you,  oh  woman,  that  you  project  the  message  of  your  heart 
("cuore")  when  your  eye  delights  in  seeing  creatures  other  than  your 
husband...",  and  further,  "Oh,  the  eye  is  the  worst  procurer"  ("il  mal 
ruffiano")  in  bringing  illicit  and  carnal  relationships  into  being.^  Although 
Barbaro  was  apparently  interested  in  this  popular  itinerant  preacher,  and 
had  invited  him  to  speak  in  Treviso  in  1423  when  he  was  Podesta  there 
for  a  time,  it  seems  that  other  humanists  contemporary  to  Barbaro  did 
not  appreciate  Bernardino's  railings  against  the  new  vogue  zmiong  the 
upper  class  for  things  classical.^  For  example,  the  Florentine  humanists 
could  not  have  been  pleased  with  Bernardino,  when  in  1424,  after 
delivering  a  successful  series  of  evangehstic  Lenten  sermons  there,  he  also 
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personally  directed  the  kindling  of  an  enormous  bonfire  of  "vanities"  in  the 
piazza  in  front  of  the  Church  of  Santa  Croce,  (prefiguring  Savanarola's 
celebrated  actions  some  seventy  years  later.)^ 

Bernardino  and  Barbaro  were  further  apart  in  style  and  audience 
however,  than  in  any  difference  in  their  belief  in  the  power  of  the  eyes. 
Bernardino  delivered  his  message  in  the  vulgar  Tuscan  tongue  to  the 
masses  in  outdoor  church  piazze,  zmd  called  the  eye  a  "procurer,"  which 
incited  lascivious  behavior.  Barbaro,  by  contrast,  cited  Xenophon  to 
show  how  to  prevent  such  a  travesty  from  occurring.  In  his  trattato  he 
quotes  Xenophon's  story  of  Tigranes,  King  of  Armenia.  The  tzile  goes 
like  this.  Tigranes  had  met  Cyrus,  the  magnificent  King  of  Persia,  in  the 
company  of  his  father,  mother  and  his  consort  (also  called  Armenia). 
After  they  had  left  the  king's  presence,  everyone  was  praising  Cyrus,- 
commenting  on  his  looks,  charm,  manners,  and  graceful  body.  Tigranes, 
upon  hearing  these  words  about  King  Cyrus,  turned  to  his  "la  carissima" 
consort,  Armenia,  who  had  remained  silent,  and  asked  how  Cyrus  had 
appeared  to  her.  She  replied,  taking  immortal  God  as  her  witness,  "I  have 
never  taken  my  eyes  from  you,  Oh  Tigranes,  ("lo  non  ho  mai  levato  da  te 
gli  occhi  miei,  O  Tigranes"),  and  so  I  cannot  know  what  kind  or  how 
much  beauty  Cyrus  could  possess."^'  This  instance  of  exemplary  female 
loyalty  and  devotion  under  the  most  tempting  of  circumstances  is  cited  by 
the  young  Barbaro  with  evident  reUsh,  for  he  comments,  "Oh,  reply  full 
of  rare  honesty.  Oh,  words  of  a  prudent  woman,  full  of  the  greatest  self- 
restraint."  He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  the  women  of  his  day  should  also 
learn  to  be  as  modest  as  Armenia,  and  "to  restrziin  the  lasciviousness  of 
their  licentious  eyes,  from  which  more  and  more  scandals  proceed  every 
day."^^  The  eye  is  blamed  for  leading  all  astray.  It  will  fall  to  the  neo- 
Platonists,  led  by  Ficino  later  in  the  century,  to  rescue  the  eye  from  its 
role  as  a  powerful  tool  of  temptation,  and  to  place  the  sense  of  sight 
along  with  sound,  at  the  apex  of  the  hierarchy  of  senses  through  which 
one  can  be  led  to  the  perception  of  God  through  the  experience  of  divine 
and  transcendent  Beauty.^^ 

Still  eiirly  in  the  fifteenth  century  however,  Barbaro's  concern  over  the 
correct  management  and  resulting  modesty  of  the  eyes  resounds  with  the 
influence  of  Church  teaching.  In  Florence,  Giovanni  Dominici,  the 
Dominican  friar  made  cardinal  at  Santa  Maria  Novella  in  1408,  also  wrote 
in  his  Regola  del  govenio  di  cura  familiare  about  the  proper  disposition 
of  the  eye.   This  manuscript,  written  prior  to  De  Re  Uxoria  in  ca.  1400- 
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1405,  was  a  protest  which  appeared  in  reaction  to  the  growing  popularity 
of  humanist  thought.  It  subsequently  influenced  Dominican  writing 
throughout  the  Quattrocento.**  In  this  evangeUstic  trattato  dedicated  to 
Bartolomea  Alberti,  Dominici  reminds  her  that  her  entire  body  is  a  gift 
from  God,  and  therefore  she  must  give  all  credit  to  Him.  In  fact,  she 
must  remember  that  everything  comes  from  God.  Realizing  this  heavenly 
gift,  Bartolomea  is  told  that  she  should  avert  her  eyes  from  vanity,  £md 
realize  that  her  eyes  can  scandalize  her.  She  should  render  her  eyes  to 
God,  and  use  them  to  see  the  nobiUty  of  creation  and  to  contemplate  the 
sublime  and  marvelous  things  He  has  created.  She  should  keep  her  eyes 
open  on  "the  sky,  the  woods,  the  forest,  and  on  the  flowers  zmd  the  things 
of  the  Creator  that  they  can  illumine  ('infiammare')."^  In  the  city,  where 
there  are  sinners  or  sinful  things,  she  should  keep  her  eyes  down,  and 
fixed  on  (God's)  earth. 

Dominici  then,  conceives  of  the  eyes  as  a  source  of  temptation  when 
they  are  not  looking  on  God's  creations.  If  Bartolomea  finds  herself 
among  the  things  which  God  has  made,  she  should  feast  her  eyes.  But  in 
the  city,  surrounded  by  the  false  vanities  of  man,  she  is  to  keep  her  eyes 
resolutely  on  the  ground.  For  Dominici,  eyes  are  not  only  the  senders  of 
a  woman's  personal  thoughts,  (as  they  apparently  are  in  Barbaro),  but 
receivers  as  well,  vulnerable  conduits  by  which  she  can  be  corrupted  by 
observing  the  sins  of  man.^  Dominici's  rationale  for  a  woman  keeping 
her  eyes  downcast  out  in  the  pubUc  streets  has  to  do  primarily  with 
avoiding  worldly  influences,  and  can  apply  equally  to  men  or  women. 
Barbaro's  thinking  however,  is  much  more  socially  dictated.  It  would  not 
do  for  a  Florentine  merchant  to  keep  his  eyes  continuously  down.  At  the 
same  time,  his  wife's  downcast  eyes  were  seen  as  an  essential  indicator  of 
modesty  and  a  desire  to  protect  the  secrets  of  her  own  heart.  By 
consciously  controlling  her  potentially  destructive  glance,  she  attempts  to 
preserve  her  good  reputation,  and  the  reputation  of  her  family.  The  eye 
for  Dominici  can  also  be  a  source  of  scandal  however,  and  although  he 
does  not  preach  to  Bartolomea  on  the  consequences  of  a  lascivious  gaze, 
(as  Barbaro  does  to  Lorenzo  and  his  wife  Ginevra),  a  basic  fear  of  the 
power  of  a  female's  imprudent  glance  is  still  evident  in  his  writing. 

Another  dimension  of  Dominici's  trattato  reinforces  his  view  of  the 
eye  as  a  powerful  receiver.  He  devotes  a  chapter  of  his  Regola  to  the 
proper  raising  of  children,  in  which  he  stresses  the  importance  of  the 
visual  environment  for  them.  (This  work  was  written  for  a  wife  who  was 
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handling  the  task  without  her  husband's  advice  because  he  had  been 
politically  exiled  from  Florence.)  In  this  chapter,  Dominici  explains  that 
the  children's  eyes  will  receive  the  images  with  which  they  are  surrounded. 
He  thus  advises  Bartolomea  to 

"have  paintings  in  the  house  of  youthful  sziints  or  young 
virgins,  with  which  your  child,  still  in  swaddling  bands 
('nelle  fascie'),  can  enterteun  him  or  herself  from  the 
time  of  infancy,  by  imitating  what  they  see  in  the 
pictures."^' 

He  continues  by  encouraging  the  young  mother  to  have  a  statue  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  with  the  baby  Jesus  in  her  arms,  the  baby  holding  a  little 
bird  or  a  pomegranate  in  his  hands.  Or,  she  should  have  a  statue  of  Mary 
with  Jesus  nursing,  or  sleeping  in  the  arms  of  his  mother.  These  images, 
along  with  child-size  altars  adorned  with  flowers,  are  appropriate,  he 
writes,  as  a  first  learning  experience  for  children,  so  that  as  they  open 
their  eyes  ("come  aprono  gli  occhi"),  they  can  see  things  which  will 
nourish  them  and  guide  their  development.  Children's  first  influences 
according  to  Dominici,  come  through  their  eyes,  followed  next  by  their 
mother's  words,  and  then  from  reading  the  Scriptures.^  Through  these 
first  impressions,  a  child's  character  is  molded  from  infancy.  Whether  or 
not  this  suggests  a  greater  vulnerability  through  the  eyes  than  Barbaro 
sees  is  an  interesting  question.  Barbaro's  more  socially-embedded, 
humanistic  approach  seems  to  put  a  person  in  control  of  his  or  her  own 
eyes.  For  him,  the  management  of  eyes  is  within  the  power  of  the 
individual.  In  contrast,  Dominici's  spiritually-grounded  ideas  tend  to 
stress  a  basic  vulnerability  to  visual  influences  from  childhood  on. 

In  Barbaro's  treatise,  he  too  addresses  the  task  of  raising  children,  but 
his  approach  again  is  more  specifically  designed  for  the  upper  class.  He 
discusses  in  great  detail,  for  instance,  what  to  look  for  in  a  wet  nurse  or 
balia,  which  any  family  of  means  would  have  employed  to  nurse  their 
children  until  they  were  weaned,  (usually  by  the  age  of  two).  While  the 
folklore  of  medieval  Italy  was  rich  with  the  belief  in  the  power  of  the 
malocchio,  or  evil  eye,  Barbaro  does  not  seem  to  be  worried  about  this 
possibility  in  a  balia.  ^  Other  writers  of  the  time  however,  had  addressed 
the  topic  of  the  eyes  of  the  wet  nurse  as  one  of  the  problems  of  ensuring 
the  quality  of  a  balia.    Her  physical  characteristics,  and  especially  her 
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eyes,  had  traditionally  been  sources  of  concern  to  her  prospective 
employers.  Margherita  Datini,  a  late  Trecento  woman  from  Prato  (in  the 
countryside  near  Florence),  had  been  given  the  job  of  obtaining  wet- 
nurses  for  the  families  of  business  associates  of  her  husband,  the 
merchant  Francesco  Datini.  She  complained  in  a  letter  to  him  that  one 
nurse  she  had  found  would  not  do,  for  "the  longer  she  stays,  the  more  evil 
she  becomes—  and  besides,  she  has  only  one  eye."  ^  One-eyed  or  squint- 
eyed  people  were  commonly  looked  on  with  suspicion  and  thought  to 
possess  the  evil  eye. 

Barbaro,  however,  does  not  explicitly  dealt  with  this  old  folkloric  belief 
in  the  malocchio.  His  more  informed,  humanistic  approach  advises  the 
wife  to  nurse  the  baby  herself,  (such  motherly  activity  undoubtedly  seen 
as  virtuous  in  the  current  romanticism  for  things  of  the  Roman  Republic). 
But  if  the  mother  is  unable  to  nurse  her  own  child,  then: 

at  least  the  husband  and  wife  should  take 
the  greatest  care  in  making  a  good  jmd  diligent  choice 
in  a  nurse.  She  must  be  of  honest  lineage,  not  a 
fool,  nor  drunken,  nor  impudent.   She  must  be 
experienced,  discreet,  well-mannered  and  good,  so 
that  the  tender  baby  will  not  be  infected  by  corrupt 
habits,  or  take  into  his  or  her  body,  heart  and 
mind  (animo)  certain  evil  impressions,  which  are 
then  difficult  to  get  rid  of.  ^^ 

It  is  obvious  here  that  the  habits  and  even  physical  characteristics  of  the 
nurse  are  thought  to  affect  a  child.  Barbaro  even  writes  that  the  nurse 
should  also  be  pleasant-looking,  for  she  can  transmit  her  physical  qualities 
to  the  nursing  child  through  her  milk.  The  conduits  for  corruption  then, 
are  not  simply  through  the  eyes! 

The  child  is  not  only  affected  by  close  contact  with  the  nurse, 
however,  but  also  naturally,  by  its  own  mother.  Barbaro,  Uke  Dominici, 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  mother's  careful  guidance  of  her 
offspring,  the  task  falling  mainly  to  her  because  she  is  more  suited  by 
nature"  and  because  "with  greatest  tenderness  she  always  loves  the  fruits 
which  have  come  from  herself'  ("i  frutti  da  se  stessa  produtti").*^  But  the 
duty  of  both  parents  to  provide  the  personal  examples  which  their 
children  will  imitate  is  also  stressed.    For  a  successful  life  in  the  ruling 
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class  of  Florence,  parental  paradigms  of  appropriate  behavior  were  seen 
as  essential  to  a  child's  development/^ 

Barbaro's  primary  goal  in  training  a  woman  to  correctly  raise  her 
children  and  perform  her  wifely  duties  then,  differs  from  that  of  Dominici 
or  Bernardino  da  Siena.  While  still  recognizing  the  place  of  God  as 
important  in  his  trattato,  he  reorients  the  purpose  of  marriage  and 
children  away  from  spiritual  concerns  and  toward  the  strengthening  zmd 
cohesion  of  the  ruling  class.  He  is  not  concerned  that  the  wife  be  a 
virtuous  Christian  per  se,  but  rather  that  she  and  her  husband  use  his 
informed  paradigms  of  behavior  to  instruct  the  children  who  will  one  day 
claim  their  birthright  d&  members  of  the  ruling  class.  Barbaro's  secular 
vision  is  surely  that  of  a  young,  upper-class  humanist,  engaged  in  the 
social  and  political  concerns  of  his  class.  For  his  wealthy  Florentine 
friend,  this  emphasis  on  the  necessity  of  producing  a  strong  new 
generation  of  offspring  was  personally  resonant.  Lorenzo's  only  living 
brother,  Cosimo,  had  married  a  few  years  eztflier,  and  his  wife  Contessina 
di'  Bardi,  had  given  birth  in  1416,  the  same  year  in  which  Barbaro  wrote 
his  trattato,  to  the  first  of  their  two  sons,  namely  Piero,  (who  was  to 
become  father  to  Lorenzo  "II  Magnifico").  For  these  young  Medici 
brothers  then,  a  strength  in  numbers  of  children  was  probably  a  matter 
of  timely  concern.  Without  a  strong,  and  preferably  large  famiUal  base, 
social  £md  political  power  was  almost  impossible  to  obtain  or  hold  onto 
in  fifteenth-century  Florence.  In  addition,  the  position  of  the  wife  was 
crucial  to  the  realization  of  a  family's  social  zind  political  program.  Her 
disposition,  demeanor,  personal  restraint  and  bearing  all  became  topics 
for  grave  and  reasoned  discussion  among  her  male  kin. 

It  was  from  pohtically-sawy  position  that  Barbaro  set  out  his  program 
of  model  behavior.  The  treatise,  written  to  a  husband,  was  framed  in  a 
discourse  supposedly  for  the  female,  with  only  indirect  references  to  her 
male  counterpart.  Whether  or  not  Lorenzo  actually  instructed  his  wife 
Ginevra,  according  to  the  dicta  set  out  here  is  unknown,  but  certainly  the 
paradigms  Barbaro  developed  were  a  powerful  part  of  the  upper-class 
male  discourse  of  the  civic  humanists.  In  his  discussion,  Barbaro  made 
the  virtues  of  the  wife  identical  with  familial  virtues.  He  required  the 
wife's  total  cooperation  in  maintaining  the  closure  of  the  family,  especially 
when  she  was  outside  the  home,  so  that  its  social  and  political  aims  could 
be  realized.  Since  a  woman's  most  important  role  was  in  maintaining  an 
appearance  of  familial  virtue,  thereby  ensuring  public  approval  for  all  of 
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its  members,  a  woman's  face  and  eyes  had  to  be  trained  to  exude 
modesty,  and  to  refuse  to  give  away  the  secrets  of  her  heart.  She  was  not 
to  compromise  her  family  by  making  herself  vulnerable  to  outside  contact. 
The  eyes  of  the  wife,  in  Barbaro's  De  Re  Uxoria,  were  a  powerful 
instrument  of  social  manipulation  which  could  be  used  to  project  the 
standing  of  the  entire  family.  Their  gaze  was  to  be  consciously  controlled 
and  manipulated  by  training.  Being  educated  of  the  power  of  their  eyes, 
the  correctly-trained  wife  was  then  in  a  position  to  be  their  mistress,  and 
to  use  her  glance  at  her  discretion,  considering  the  proper  time,  place, 
and  people  she  was  with.  These  women  were  trained  to  play  out  a 
passive,  yet  crucial  role  within  the  famiUes  of  the  upper  class,  that  is,  to 
be  the  bezu^er  of  family  virtue,  while  refusing  to  meet  you  eye  to  eye. 


NOTES 

Lorenzo  (1396-1440)  was  the  great-uncle  of  Lorenzo  "II  Magnifico"  (1449-1492), 
his  namesake  who  was  bom  nine  years  after  his  death.  Ginevra's  family  was  an  ancient 
Florentine  magnate  house  from  medieval  times.  By  virtue  of  its  aristocratic  past,  the 
Cavalcanti's  were  barred  from  the  priorate  and  other  high  political  office,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  family  had  passed  its  prime  and  was  in  decline  financially.  See  Gene 
Brucker,  Renaissance  Florence  (Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press,  1969),  1983 
edition,  pp.  90,  157.  For  an  idea  of  Ginevra's  social  position,  see  also  Raymond  de 
Roover,  The  Rise  and  Decline  of  the  Medici  Bank  (Cambridge,  Mass:  Harvard  University 
Press,  1963),  p.  19. 

The  age  difference  between  these  two  young  people  of  the  upper  class  was 
somewhat  unusual.  In  the  Quattrocento,  men  increasingly  waited  to  establish  themselves 
financially  before  beginning  a  family.  By  1427,  the  year  of  the  Catasto,  it  was  more  typical 
for  the  husband  to  be  around  ten  to  twelve  years  his  wife's  senior.  Lorenzo  then,  was 
marrying  at  a  young  age.  His  older  brother  Cosimo  had  married  around  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  closer  to  the  average  for  the  upper-class  male,  which  was  from  twenty-four 
to  thirty,  in  the  years  between  1351  and  1427.  The  average  female  age  for  a  first  marriage 
was  seventeen.  See  Christiane  Klapisch-Zuber  and  David  Herlihy,  Tuscans  and  Their 
Families  (New  Haven:  Yale  University   Press,  1985),  p.  87. 

^De  Re  Uxoria  was  apparently  an  influential  work  which  was  subsequently  readied 
for  circulation  in  manuscript  form  in  the  house  of  Barbaro's  teacher,  the  humanist  scholar, 
Guarino  Veronese,  in  Verona  in  1428.  It  was  first  printed  in  1513  from  a  transcription 
made  of  the  document  in  Verona  by  Andre  Tiraqueau,  and  issued  by  his  heirs.  The 
second  Latin  printing  occurred  in  Paris  in  the  following  year  (1514)  by  Badius  Ascensius, 
and  carried  his  printer's  mark.  In  1537  it  was  translated  into  French  by  Martin  DuPin, 
and  in  1548  appeared  in  Italian  from  a  translation  made  from  the  Latin  manuscript  by 
Alberto  Lollio  of  Ferrara  for  Venetian  patron,  Federico  Barboero. 

The  Italian  translation  is  entitled  Prudentissimi  et  Gravi  Documenti  circa  la  Elettion 
della  Moglie  (Most  Prudent  and  Serious  Things  concerning  the  Selection  of  a  Wife).  It 
is  this  Italian  version,  printed  in  Venice  at  the  press  of  Gabriel  Giolito  de  Ferrari  that  I 
have  used  in  this  study.  See  William  Harrison  Woodward,  Vittorino  da  Feltre  and  Other 
Humamist  Educators  (New  York:  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  1897.  Reprint  edition  1963,  second  printing  1970),  p.  180.  See  also  the 
Dizionario  Biografico  Degli  Italiani,  Vol.  six,  pp.  102-03. 

''Sabbadini  writes  that  in  addition  to  making  new  friends  and  inspecting  new 
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humanist  manuscripts  that  were  known  to  be  in  Rorence  at  this  time,  this  trip  was  also 
profitable  for  Barbara's  literary  production.  Besides  inspiring  his  De  Re  Uxoria,  Barbaro 
also  then  carried  on  a  lively  correspondence  with  his  circle  of  Florentine  friends,  who  now 
included  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  for  at  least  the  next  four  years.  Sabbadini  goes  on  to  say 
that  De  Re  Uxoria  was  not  a  political  work,  but  rather  was  a  "happy  and  luxuriant  early 
fruit"  of  Barbaro's  labor,  inspired  by  the  young  Lorenzo's  wedding.  See  Remigio 
Sabbadini,  La  Gita  di  Francesco  Barbaro  a  Firenze  nel  1415  (Trieste:  Stabilimento  Artistico 
Tipografico  G.  Caprin,  1910),  pp.  616,  618. 

^  See  Lauro  Martino's  seminal  work,  The  Social  World  of  the  Florentine  Humanists 
1390-1460,  (Princeton:  Princeton  Univeristy  Press,  1963),  especially  pp.  57ff  for  a  discussion 
of  the  social  importance  of  marriage  in  the  oligarchy. 

^Prudentissimi  et  Gravi  Documenti  circa  la  Elettion  delta  Moglie-  dello  Eccellente 
et  Dottissimo  M.  Francesco  Barbaro,  Gentilhomo  Venitiano,  Al  Molto  Magnifico  Et 
Magnanimo  M.  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  cittadin  Fiorentino:  nuovamcnto  dal  Latino  tradotti 
per  M.  Alberto  Lollio,  Ferrarese  (Venegia:  Apresso  Gabriel  Giolioto  de  Ferrari,  1548), 
p.8. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  40. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  8-9. 

^t  must  be  said  here  that  although  Barbaro  was  a  Venetian,  not  Florentine,  the 
social  milieu  of  the  oligarchies  in  both  cities  had  much  in  common,  and  their  political  aims 
were  much  the  same.  While  the  Venetian  upper  class  had  closed  its  ranks  to  newcomers 
in  the  Serrata  of  1292,  and  Florence  was  still  accepting  nuovi  huomini  (new  men)  into  its 
ruling  class  in  1416,  the  way  in  which  the  web  of  marriage  alliances  held  the  classe  dirigente 
together  within  each  city  was  very  similar.  See  F.W.  Kent,  Household  and  Lineage  in 
Renaissance  Florence  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1977)  for  Florence.  For 
Venice,  see  Stanley  Chojnacki,  "Kinship  Ties  and  Young  Patricians  in  Fifteenth-Century 
Venice"  Renaissance  Quarterly  38  (1985):  240-70. 

''^ale  Kent,  The  Rise  of  the  Medici  (Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  1978),  see 
especially  pp.  16-19,  72.  See  also  Christiane  Klapisch-Zuber,  "  'Parenti,  amici  e  vicini':  II 
territorio  urbano  d'una  famiglia  mercantile  nel  XV  secolo"  Quademi  Storici  33  (1976): 
953-982. 

^^Over  97  percent  of  all  women  were  married,  and  those  who  were  not,  were 
almost  all  behind  convent  walls  and  considered  to  be  "legally  dead"  for  inheritance 
purposes.  Of  this  married  97%,  only  the  women  of  the  upper  class  were  of  concern  to 
the  educated  men,  who,  by  and  large,  carried  on  this  discourse,  for  in  Florence,  as  in 
Venice,  the  upper  class  held  tight  oligarchical  control  of  the  city  both  politically  and 
socially.  Its  women  then,  were  important  actors  in  the  familial  maneuvering  for  power. 
See  Christiane  Klapisch-Zuber  and  David  Herlihy,  Tuscans,  p.  215. 

'^Francesco  da  Barberino,  //  Reggimento  e  costumi  di  donna  (Bologna:  Presso 
Gaetano  Romagnoli,  1875);  Giovanni  Dominici,  Regola  del  govemo  di  cura  familiare,  ed. 
D.  Salvi,  (Firenze:  Presso  Angiolo  Garinei  Libraio,  1860);  Leon  Battista  Alberti,  /  Libri 
Delia  Famiglia,  ed.  Ruggiero  Romano  and  Alberto  Tenenti,  (Torino:  Giulio  Einaudi 
Editore,  1%9):  Decor  Puellarum  (author  unknown)  (Venice:  Nicolas  Jensen,  ca.  1471):  and 
Baldesar  Castiglione,  7/  Libro  del  Cortegiano  (Firenze:  Sansoni,  1947). 

^■'San  Bemadino  da  Siena,  La  Fonte  Delia  Vita  (Firenze:  Libreria  Editrice 
Fiorentina,  1964).  This  passage  on  friendship  was  taken  from  a  sermon  entitled  "Come 
II  Marito  Die  Amare  La  Donna  e  La  Donna  II  Suo  Marito,"  pp.  238-9. 

'■^Barbaro,  Prudentissimi,  p.  14.  "Cosi  a  punto  le  cose  nostre  di  casa  mai  non 
potranno  andar  bene,  se  I'accortezza  della  madre  di  famiglia  non  sara  come  una  chiara 
lampa,  che  porga  col  suo  essempio  la  luce  a  tutti  gli  altri." 

'^  Ibid.,  p.  14.  The  state  of  virginity,  central  to  any  consideration  of  a  woman's 
expected  virtues  in  the  Renaissance,  is  not  discussed  at  any  great  length  by  Barbaro  here, 
other  than  at  the  outset  of  his  treatise,  when  he  takes  up  the  initial  choice  of  a  bride.  He 
does  say  that  a  young  virgin  is  infinitely  to  be  desired  over  a  widowed  woman,  for  she  is 
easier  to  train  in  the  man's  ways  of  doing  things  (uzanze),  not  already  having  learned 
other  customs  and  habits  from  a  previous  marriage.  (Barbaro,  pp.  15-16.) 

'"ibid.,  p.  44.  "Habbiamo  hora  a  trattare  della  modestia.  laquale  h  come  il 
fondamento  che  conserva  e  mantiene  la  innata  charita  fra  il  marito  e  la  moglie. .  .Questa 
virtu  nel  la  moglie  dal  volto,  da  i  gesti,  dalle  parole,  da  i  vestimenti,  dal  mangiare,  e  dal 
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procedere  del  quotidiano  commercio  si  comprende." 

^^Ibid.,  p.  47.  "ci  concesse  due  orecchie  per  udire  assai;  e  una  lingua  solar  per 
parlar  poco:  e  quella  ancho  con  piu  alto  misterio  tra  la  siepe  de  i  denti  e  il  cerchio  delle 
labra  rinchise." 

■'^Ibid.,  p.  44  "se  nello  stare,  nello  andare,  nel  parlare,  ne  gli  occhi,  nel  volto,  e 
finalmente  in  tutti  gli  movimenti  del  corpo,  servaranno  sempre  una  certa  gentil  gravitate, 
accompagnata  da  quella  mansuetudine,  che  si  conviene  al  decoro  de  i  luoghi,  de  i  tempi, 
e  delle  persone,  con  lequali  si  troveranno." 

^^bid.,  p.  44. 

^bid.,  p.  44. 

^^Ibid.,  p.  47.  "Noi  ovunque  il  sospetto  di  vanit^,  di  leggerezza,  6  d'imprudenza 
possa  cadere,  alle  donne  ordiniamo,  che  il  continuo  silentio  debbano  custodire.  Quando 
saranno  chiamate  da  qualche  lor  parente,  rispondano  saviamente:  saltutate,  rendano  il 
saluto  con  gratia  e  con  modestia.  In  somma  considerando  maturamente  quel  che  richiede 
il  luogo,  le  persone,  e  la  occasione:.  .  ." 

^^Ibid.,  p.  37. 

^■^Ibid.,  p.  44.  "il  volto  ^  quello  che  tiene  in  se  piu,  veri,  e  piu  certi  segni  della 
effigie  dell  animo  nostro.  In  quello  adunque  i  secreti  del  core,  che  la  natura  ha  nascosto, 
spesse  volte  si  scoprono:  facendo  anchora  senza  parlare,  intendere  di  molte  cose." 

^''ibid.,  p.  44. 

^Ibid.,  p.  44.  "Usava  Demosthene  con  lo  aiuto  dello  specchio  di  concertare  e 
correggere  i  gesti  de  I'attioni,  per  potere  meglio  con  li  occhi  proprii  discemere  quello,  che 
orando  fuggire,..." 

^'^Ibid.,  p.  44.  "le  donne  ogni  giomo,  e  sempre,  con  somma  diligenza  considerassero 
quello  che  al  grado,  alia  dignitade,  al  sesso,  e  al  candore  della  lor  integritade  si 
convenga:..." 

^''Petrarch,  The  Sonnets,  Triumphs,  and  other  Poems  (New  York:  Hurst  &  Co., 
Publishers,  1800),  p.  100.  Translated  by  Macgregor. 

^*A.G.  Ferrers  Howell,  San  Bemadino  of  Siena  (London:  Menthuen  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
1913),  p.  130.  For  the  quotation  from  his  sermon,  see  San  Bernardino  La  Fonte,  p.  255. 
This  excerpt  is  also  from  the  sermon  previously  cited,  entitled,  "Come  II  Marito  Die 
Amare  La  Donna  e  La  Donna  il  Suo  Marito"  (How  the  Husband  must  love  the  Woman 
and  the  Woman  her  Husband). 

^Howell,  Bernardino,  p.  129. 

^%id.,  p.  132,  135,  225. 

^^Barbaro,  Prudentissimi,  pp.  45-46.  "lo  non  ho  mai  (disse)  o  Tigrane,  levato  da 
te  gli  occhi  miei,  e  perd  conto  alcuno  rendere  non  ti  posso,  quale,  o  quanta  sia  la  bellezza 
di  Giro." 

^^Ibid.,  p.  46.  "6  risposta  piena  di  rara  honestade:  o  parole  di  donna  prudente, 
colme  di  grandissima  continenza.  Imparino  le  donne  de  nostri  tempi  d'essa  modeste,  e 
di  rifrenar  la  lascivia  de  gli  occhi  licentiosi:  dalli  quali  molti  e  molti  scandoli  tutto  il  giomo 
si  veggono  procedere." 

^^  See  Michael  J.B.  Allen,  The  Platonism  ofMarsilio  Ficino  (Berkeley:  University 
of  California  Press,  1984),  pp.  56-57,  where  he  discusses  the  sense  of  sight,  as  expressed 
in  Ficino's  commentary  on  Plato's  Phaedrus,  as  the  last  of  the  "knowing"  faculties  to  be 
used  for  spiritual  enli^tenment  by  mankind.  As  Allen  elucidates,  Ficino's  neo-Platonist 
idea  of  sight  becomes  "identical  with  the  very  highest  act  of  the  intellect,  the  intuitive  and 
unitive  vision  of  the  Ideas."  Sight  ceases  to  be  the  lowest  of  faculties,  (the  "il  mal 
ruffiano"  of  Bernardino's  sermons),  but  is  instead  "the  supremely  intellectual  act."  Literal 
sight  becomes  "the  ideal  seeing  of  figurative  sight,  the  purest  understanding  of  the  mind's 
eye  as  it  gazes  on  absolute  beauty  and  concomitantly  on  absolute  truth."  (p.  57) 

■^■^jiovanni  Dominici,  Regola  del  govemo  di  cura  familiare,  ed.  D.  Salvi,  (Firenze: 
Presso  Angiolo  Garinei  Libraio,  1860).  On  Dominici,  see  Howell,  Bernardino,  p.  105;  and 
also  Woodward,  Vittorino  da  Feltre,  p.  120. 

■^^Dominici,  Regola,  p.  47.  "Abbi  aperti  gli  occhi  al  cielo,  alia  selve,  alia  foresta, 
a'fiori  e  a  tutte  cose  ti  possono  infiammare  del  Creatore;  nelle  citta,  e  dove  sono  chi  puo 
peccare  o  far  peccare,  gli  occhi  bassi  e  fissi  nella  terra." 

^'in  Plato's  Timaeus,  his  discussion  on  the  eyes  and  the  mechanism  of  vision 
speaks  of  the  eyes  as  giving  out  "a  gentle  light."   He  says  that  the  gods  have  caused  "the 
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pure  Are  within  us"  to  flow  through  the  eyes.  This  stream  which  emanates  from  us 
through  the  eyes,  is  a  two-way  stret,  however.  Plato  goes  on  to  say  that  objects  coming 
into  contact  with  this  ocular  stream  then  "penetrate  right  through  the  body  and  produce 
in  the  soul  the  sensation  which  we  call  si^t".  We  are  able  to  see  because  the  object  in 
our  line  of  vision  has  penetrated  all  the  way  to  our  soul.  Plato's  idea  of  the  power  of 
sight  then  is  profound,  for  in  seeing  something,  we  are  made  vulnerable  to  our  very  core. 
Plato,  Timaeus  and  Criticas  (New  York:  Penguin  Books,  1965;  reprint  edition,  1986),  p. 
62. 

■^Dominici,  Regola,  p.  131.  "La  prima  si  h  d'avere  dipinture  in  casa  di  santi 
fanciulli  o  vergine  giovanette,  nelle  quali  il  tuo  figliuolo,  ancor  nelle  fascie,  si  diletti  come 
simile  e  dal  simile  rapito,  con  atti  e  segni  grati  all  infanzia." 

**Ibid,  pp.  131-32.  "E  come  dico  di  pinture,  cosi  dico  di  scolture.  Bene  sta  la 
Vergine  Maria  col  fancuillo  in  braccio,  e  I'uccellino  o  la  melagrana  in  pugno.  Sari  buona 
figure  lesu  che  poppa,  lesu  che  dorme  in  grembo  della  Madre;.  .  .Nel  primo  specchio  fa' 
specchiare  i  tuoi  figliuoli,  come  aprono  gli  occhi,  nel  secondo  come  sanno  parlare,  e  nel 
terzo  come  son  disposti  alia  scrittua."  "farai  uno  altaruzzo  o  due  in  casa,  sotto  titolo  del 
Salvatore,  del  quale  e  la  festa  ogni  domenica:  abbivi  tre  o  quattro  dossaluzzi  variati,  ed 
egli,  o  piu,  ne  sieno  sacrestani;  mostrando  loro  come  ogni  festa  debbano  variatamente 
adomare  quella  cappelluzza.  Alcuna  volta  saranno  occupati  in  fare  grillande  di  fiori  o 
d'erbe,  e  incoronare  lesu,  adomare  la  Vergine  Maria  dipinta,  fare  candeluzze,  accendere 
e  spegnere,  ..."  p.  146. 

^Zeno  Zanetti,  La  Medicina  delle  Nostre  Donne,  (Studi  Folklorico.  Castello:  S. 
Lapi  Tipografo-Editore,  1892),  p.  121. 

^'iris  Origo,  T?te  Merchant  ofPrato  (Boston:  Nonpareil  Books,  1986,  first  printing 
1957),  p.  216. 

^'  Barbaro,  Prudentissimi,  p.  60.  "debbono  almeno  havere  grandessima  avertenza, 
in  far  buona  e  diligente  elettion  della  balia.  la  quale  deve  esser  di  honesto  legnaggio,  non 
sciocca,  non  ebbriaca,  non  impudica:  ma  savia,  discreta,  costumata,  e  da  bene,  affin  che 
il  tenero  fanciullo  non  habbia  da  infettarsi  di  corrotti  costumi,  e  apigliare  nel  corpo  e 
nell'animo  certe  maligne  impressioni,  le  quali  poi  difficillimamente  si  possono  estirpare." 

''^Ibid.,  p.  59.  "Vero  e,  se  noi  attentatmente,  vogliamo  considerare,  che  la  nature 
in  un  certo  modo  ha  principalmente  dato  questo  ufficio  alia  madre.  Pero  che  con 
grandissima  tenerezza  ella  ama  sempre  i  frutti  da  se  stessa  produtti." 

■^^Ibid.,  p.  62.  "ambe  due  nelle  buone  qualita  de  matrimonio  perfettissimi; 
supplicano  la  gran  bonta  di  Dio  incessantemente,  che  a  voi  figliuoli  ottimi,  alia  Republica 
cittadini  honestissimi  possiate  produrre.  Per  tanto  se  la  gioventu  vorra  con  gli  occhi  del 
guidicio,  voltarsi  alia  vostra  imitatione.  .  ." 
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A  DIMMING  OF  PERSPECTIVE 
The  Paris  Electrician's  Strike  of  1907 

Elizabeth  K.  Collumb 


ce  serjiit  du  coup  la  r6volution  6conomique  par 
des  moyens  beaucoup  plus  surs  que  les  mauvais 
fusils  et  les  mauvziises  barricades  de  nos  p^res. 

6mile  pataud, 
quoted  in  le  matin  ^  march  12,  1907 


oui,  mai  est-ce  que  le  prol6tariat  y  verra  plus 
clziir  parce  que  le  roi  de  portugal  sera  rest6  deux 
minutes  szms  lumidre? 

jean  jaurds, 
quoted  in  le  temps,  december  1,  1909 


On  Mzu-ch  8, 1907,  at  precisely  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  lights 
went  out  in  Paris.  As  night  quickly  fell,  the  City  of  Light  found  itself 
plunged  into  almost-complete  darkness,  the  district  of  Les  Halles  being 
the  only  area  of  Paris  unaffected  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  blackout. 
Theaters,  the  Opera  and  other  "places  of  amusement"  were  shut  down  by 
the  city  authorities.^  Caf6  and  restaurant  employees  rummaged  in 
storerooms  jmd  cellars  for  candles,  oil  liunps,  and  other  alternative  means 
of  illumination.  Empty  wine  bottles  were  used  as  impromptu 
ceindleholders,  and  the  outsides  of  many  caf6s  were  "lit  up  with 
innumerable  Chinese  lanterns,  which  gave  them  quite  a  picturesque 
appearance."^  Parisians  streeuned  in  dense  crowds  onto  the  wide 
boulevards,  curious  to  see  how  Paris  looked  in  the  dark.  Phone  lines  were 
jammed  as  people  called  their  famiUes,  friends,  the  local  authorities,  and 
the  electric  companies  for  information  about  the  blackout. 

Elizabeth  Collumb  received  her  B^.  in  Economics  from  Boston  College  and 
is  currently  working  towards  an  M^.  in  European  History  at  the  University 
of  California,  Los  Angeles. 
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Although  most  Parisians  initijilly  believed  "that  an  accident  had 
occurred  at  their  district's  plant,"^  the  news  quickly  spread  that  the  power 
outage  was  due  to  a  carefully  organized  electricians'  strike,  carried  out 
with  "chronometrical  precision"^  by  members  of  the  electricians'  union, 
under  the  supervision  of  its  leaders,  femile  Pouget  and  fimile  Pataud. 
These  radical  leaders  hoped  that  the  strike,  in  addition  to  demonstrating 
the  strength  of  the  union,  a  guaranteeing  that  the  demands  of  the  strikers 
would  be  granted,  would  also  serve  as  a  bellows  to  fan  the  flame  of 
revolutionary  syndicaUsm.  The  strike  kept  Paris  without  electricity  for 
over  48  hours,  and  was  Icirgely  successful  particularly  by  the  standards  of 
the  day,  in  achieving  the  material  demzmds  of  the  workers.  The 
electricians,  despite  fimile  Pataud's  and  femile  Pouget's  best  efforts,  did 
not  prove  to  be  the  shock  troops  of  the  general  strike  and  the  syndical 
revolution.  This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  the  strike  had  no  effects 
beyond  the  questions  of  the  electricians'  demands.  In  fact,  the  strike  both 
illuminated  and  raised  several  important  issues;  the  manner  with  which 
these  issues  were  dealt  had  consequences  that  only  increased  in  magnitude 
over  the  course  of  the  years  immediately  preceding  World  Wzu*  I.  By 
investigating  the  progress  of  the  strike  itself,  the  negotiation  process,  and 
the  larger  issues  associated  with  the  strike,  a  wezilth  of  information  on 
French  labor  history  can  be  amassed. 

On  the  purely  material  end,  the  strike  was  not  the  result  of  any 
dissatisfaction  with  current  contract  provisions  or  working  conditions. 
Rather,  "it  was  directed  against  a  state  of  affairs  which  had  not  yet  come 
into  existence  and  had  for  its  origin,  so  to  say,  the  future  grievances"^  of 
the  electricians.  These  future  grievances  had  much  to  do  with  the 
concessionary  system  under  which  electrical  power  was  supplied  to  the 
various  arrondissements  of  Paris.  UnUke  gas  workers,  teachers,  and 
postal  workers,  electricians  were  not,  per  se,  municipal  or  state 
employees.  Electrical  workers,  and  the  supply  of  electric  power  itself, 
were  indirectly  supervised  by  the  government.  Instead  of  directly 
employing  workers  and  managing  the  utility  itself,  the  Pjiris  Municipal 
Council  sold  concessions  to  private  companies  for  the  supply  of  electric 
power  to  Paris.  (The  one  exception  to  this  rule  was  in  the  district  of  Les 
Halles,  where  electricity  was  suppUed  directly  by  the  municipal 
government,  employing  municipal  workers  and  using  equipment  and  plans 
owned  by  the  state.  That  was  why  Les  Halles  was  the  only  district  in 
which  electrical  power  was  not  shut  off.)  While  the  Council  could  and  did 
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set  certain  standards  by  which  concessionaires  had  to  operate,  the 
concessionary  companies  acted,  for  the  most  part,  like  any  private 
corporations  seeking  to  maximize  profits  while  minimizing  costs. 

The  concessionary  agreements  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  strike 
were  due  to  expire  at  the  end  of  1907.  In  July  1906,  the  Municipal 
Council  began  negotiations  for  new  concessions.  In  seeking  to  assure  the 
stability  of  both  supply  and  price  of  electrical  power,  the  Municipal 
Council  recognized  that  the  satisfaction  of  the  workers,  as  well  as  price 
levels  and  subsidies  for  electric  power  itself  were  important  factors  in  the 
negotiations.  Thus,  in  addition  to  requesting  that  bidding  companies 
agree  to  supply  power  at  five  centimes  per  hectowatt-hour,  the  Municipal 
Council  asked  the  syndicate  of  electricians—  that  "exceptionally  skillful 
org£uiization"^  run  by  MM.  Pataud  and  Pouget—  what  benefits  they  sought. 
Five  major  demands  were  drawn  up  by  the  union.  These  were  as  follows: 

1.  All  workers  currently  employed  would  keep 
their  jobs  under  the  new  concessionaires;  all 
workers  who  had  left  their  jobs  to  perform 
military  service  would  be  rehired. 

2.  Workers  for  the  private  companies  would 
"be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  men 
employed  by  the  Municipal  Council  itself."' 
This  "municipalization"  would  guarantee 
the  concessionary  employees  all  benefits 
given  to  civil  servants,  a  status  commonly 
regarded  as  "I'feden  du  prol6tariat"*  (the 
Eden  of  the  proletariat)  as  far  as  material 
benefits  were  concerned. 

3.  Pensions  would  be  made  retroactively- 
effective  for  up  to  18  years'  seniority,  "for 
the  benefit  of  the  men  who  have  been  in 
the  service  of  existing  companies  from  the 
start."'  The  pensions  would  be  funded  by 
deductions  of  2%  from  the  salaries  of 
workers,  and  payments  by  the  companies  of 
up  to  6%  of  wages  paid  to  the  employees, 
for  a  pension  fund  of  seven  million  francs. 

4.  Arbitration  and  collective  bargaining  for 
future  contracts  would  be  recognized. 
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5.  The  length  of  the  working  day  would  be 
reduced  from  nme  to  eight  hours. 

The  Municipal  Council  promptly  "passed  a  vote  in  favor  of  the  claims,"'° 
except  for  the  demand  of  an  eight-hour  day.  This  question  was  tabled  for 
later  discussion  and  possible  consideration  in  legislation  to  be  passed  by 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  syndicate  accepted  the  compromise  on 
these  points,  as  did  the  concessionaires. 

This  harmonious  state  did  not  last.  By  November  of  1906,  the 
bidding  firms  were  in  collusion.  Acting  as  a  cartel,  they  hoped  to  renege 
on  the  July  agreements  without  sacrificing  their  chances  of  obtaining 
concessions  and  "to  humble  the  Municipal  Council.""  Albert  Sartiaux, 
"the  omnipotent  engineer"^^  and  chief  representative  of  the 
concessionaires'  cartel,  informed  the  Municipal  Council  that  rising  copper 
and  coal  prices  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  guarantee  the  five  centime 
charge  for  a  hectowatt-hour.  In  addition,  the  capital's  size  and  the 
growing  demand  for  further  electrification  called  for  new  plants  and  large 
amounts  of  capital  investment.  These  high  costs  made  a  charge  of  eight 
centimes  per  hectowatt-hour  imperative.  A  retroactive  pension  fund  of 
3.5  million  francs,  with  the  maximum  corporate  payment  equal  4%  of 
wages  paid  to  workers,  was  all  the  cartel  would  support.  In  addition,  the 
cartel  refused  even  to  consider  the  notion  of  collective  bargaining. 
Sartiaux  demanded  of  the  council, 

How  could  we  accept,  for  example,  an 
arbitration  committee  and  collective 
bargaining  before  the  law  has  regulated  their 
practice?  When  these  new  principles  are 
passed  into  law,  it  is  well-understood  that  we 
will  accept  them  but  we  do  not  have  to  take 
an  initiative  of  this  sort.'^ 

The  cartel  remained  intrzmsigent  in  its  insistence  on  these  proposed 
conditions.  "These  claims  seemed  exorbitant  to  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine 
[J.  de  Selves]  himself,"  who  wrote  in  a  November,  1906,  Council  memo 
that  "it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  employees  are  not  deprived 
of  benefits  which  have  been  promised  to  them."^^ 

Tensions  begzm  to  mount,  as  the  electricians  feared  for  their  job 
security  and  benefits,  and  the  government  worried  about  being  able  to 
work  out  an  agreement  for  the  supply  of  electricity.    The  electricians, 
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under  the  leadership  of  femile  Pataud,  formed  a  secret  strike  committee, 
composed  mostly  of  upper-echelon  employees.  This  committee 
formulated  and  promulgated  a  strike  plan  which  included  the  masses  of 
lower-level  employees.  They  then  sat  back  and  waited  for  what  they 
considered  to  be  the  ripest  possible  moment  to  strike.  At  the  begiiming 
of  March,  "when  the  inquisitorial  methods  of  the  proposed  income  tax  and 
the  failure  of  the  new  law  on  the  weekly  day  of  rest  .  .  .  had  produced 
widespread  dissatisfaction,"^^  the  secret  committee  put  their  plan  into 
action.  Quickly  and  quietly,  the  workers  were  informed  of  the  prepared 
strike  plans.  Tight  organization  and  tighter  lips  kept  the  strike  a  secret; 
there  was  no  buzz  of  rumor  around  Paris  in  the  days  immediately 
preceding  the  strike.  In  fact,  the  only  warning  sign  of  a  strike  came  in  a 
manifest  "posted  only  a  few  hours  before  the  strike  declaration,"'^  in  which 
the  electricians  restated  the  July  agreements  and  berated  the 
concessionaires'  bad  faith  in  breaking  the  agreed-upon  conditions. 

The  strike,  therefore,  came  as  "a  disagreeable  surprise"*^  to 
everyone  but  the  electricians  themselves,  who  precisely  at  five  o'clock  on 
March  9,  "extinguished  the  Ughts,  and  without  committing  a  single  act  of 
sabotage,  left  the  plants  after  having  informed  the  administrators  that 
they  were  going  on  strike."'*  Pataud  and  Pouget  exulted  in  the  well- 
orchestrated  implementation  of  their  plan.  To  these  well-known  authors 
of  such  revolutionary  syndicalist  works  as  Sabotage,  and  How  We  Will 
Make  the  Revolution,  the  strike  was  more  than  a  battle  against  the 
treacherous  concessionaires;  it  was  the  opening  szdvo  in  the  war  ag<iinst 
the  capitalist  bourgeois  society  of  France,  the  preamble  of  the  general 
strike,  and  a  tool  to  increase  proletarian  consciousness.  In  an  interview 
with  a  report  for  Le  Temps,  Pataud  proclaimed  loudly, 

convinced  of  the  uselessness  of  our  sincere 
and  loyal  proceedings,  in  comparison  with 
those  of  the  future  concessionary,  which 
always  conceals  its  intentions  and  takes  back 
the  next  day  what  had  been  promised  the 
day  before. .  .we  have  resolved  to  show  our 
vigor  and  to  prove  that  we  arc  conscious  of 
oiu"  power.'' 

Pataud  and  Pouget  hoped  that  the  strike  would  do  more  than  satisfy  the 
material  aims  of  the  electrical  workers;  they  saw  in  it  the  potential  to 
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prove  that  "the  electric  current  produces  not  only  light,  it  produces  power 
as  well,"^  the  power  to  begin  the  restructurmg  of  society  according  to  the 
aims  of  revolutionary  syndicalism.  The  strike,  by  its  devastating  effects  on 
capitalist  bourgeois  society,  would  be  a  far  more  effective  weapon  than 
the  barricades  and  weapons  of  the  Commune. 

Pataud  had  done  his  preparation  well;  the  electricians'  strike  was 
noteworthy  both  for  its  thoroughness  and  for  the  precision  of  its 
execution.  The  blackout  was  so  complete,  remarked  one  reporter,  that  "at 
midnight,  Paris  usually  so  Uvely  and  bright,  wore  the  sorry  expression  of 
a  third-rate  boondock  town."^^  In  addition  to  closing  theaters,  pool  halls, 
gambling  houses,  the  Opera,  the  courts,  and  many  caf6s  and  restaurants, 
the  strike  shut  down  the  stock  exchange  and  the  Bourse  du  Travail.  Many 
newspapers  were  unable  to  print  a  morning  edition  on  March  9,  although 
by  evening,  papers  such  as  Le  Temps  rigged  up  portable  generators  and 
non-electric  power  for  their  presses.  The  print  shop  of  the  Conf6deration 
Generale  du  Travail  itself,  "which  was  not  at  the  mercy  of  an  inopportune 
strike"^  since  it  possessed  its  own  generator,  was  not  affected  by  the 
strike,  and  thus  printed  leaflets  explaining  the  strike  and  the  electricians' 
grievjmces,  as  well  as  serving  as  a  meeting  hall  for  1,200  people  rallying 
in  support  of  the  strike.  These  offices  of  the  C.G.T.  also  served  as  an 
assembly  hall  for  the  electricians  immediately  after  the  strike  was 
declared;  the  closure  of  the  Labor  Exchange  forced  this  change  of  venue. 

The  strike,  however  did  not  pose  the  dangers  for  Paris  that  a 
blackout  today  would,  as  the  city  was  not  yet  wholly  dependent  on  electric 
power.  After  the  initial  confusion,  most  restaurzmts  and  cafes  were  able 
to  stay  open,  using  candles  and  gas  for  illumination.  Department  stores, 
which  had  their  own  generators,  were  Izu-gely  unaffected  by  the  power 
outage.  Railway  service  was  not  interrupted,  although  several  tunnels 
under  construction  were  flooded  in  the  absence  of  electricity  to  operate 
pumps  zmd  turbines.  Though  rumors  of  sabotage  and  trapped  trains 
abounded,  the  tunnel  flooding  was  the  only  substantial  damage  which 
occurred.  However,  "the  disturbance  had  the  greatest  import  on  the 
services  of  the  postal  administration."^  Telephone  service  remained 
uninterrupted,  but  telegraph  jmd  mail  services  were  hampered  for  the  two 
days  of  the  strike.  In  districts  such  as  the  Latin  Quarter,  people  made  the 
best  of  the  annoying  and  inconvenient  situation,  and  adopted  a  festive 
attitude.   Light-heartedly  carrying  candles  jammed  into  potatoes. 
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...the  students  are  there,  overflowing  with 
life  and  cheerfulness  and  the  lack  of 
electricity  does  not  cause  sadness  and 
dismay  in  their  ranks.  They  laugh,  they 
sing  in  the  pubs  which  are  filled  with 
people.^ 

For  most  people,  then  the  impact  of  the  strike  was  measured  by  the 
price  of  an  imusable  theatre  ticket  £md  a  boring  evening  spent  at  home, 
by  the  inconvenience  of  mail  service  delayed  a  day  or  two,  by  the  lost 
wages  caused  by  the  closure  of  shops,  restaurzmts,  and  theatres,  or  by  the 
inconvenience,  to  those  whose  homes  and  business  were  electrified,  of 
finding  alternate  meems  of  illumination.  The  stealth  and  suddenness  with 
which  the  electricians  struck  made  the  strike  more  of  a  surprise,  and  more 
of  a  coup,  but  also  more  of  an  annoyance,  more  of  an  inconvenience  to 
the  vast  masses  of  Parisians.  Without  advance  warning,  agitation,  threats, 
publicization  of  the  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  concessionaires,  or 
calls  by  the  electricians  for  public  support,  Paris  suddenly  found  itself  in 
the  dark,  literally  and  figuratively:  "Nobody  in  Paris  suspected  that  there 
was  a  struggle  going  on  between  the  workers  and  the  future 
concessionaires.  They  had  made  their  move  from  the  shadows."^  That 
the  strike  came  as  such  a  surprise  only  served  to  annoy  people  further. 
Thus,  while  the  effectiveness  and  suddenness  of  Pataud's  project 
convinced  many  of  the  power  and  organization  of  the  electricians' 
syndicate,  few  supporters  were  won  by  these  tactics.  As  a  reporter  for  the 
London  Times  undoubtedly  far  more  cognizant  of  the  reasons  for  the 
strike  at  its  outset  than  the  average  Parisian,  noted:  "Even  were  the 
grievances  of  the  electrical  workmen  substantial  and  well-founded  —and 
there  may  be  something  to  be  said  for  them—  the  punishment  of  a  whole 
city,  and  that  city  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  justice  .  .  .  caused 
public  opinion  to  rebel."^  This  press  silence  on  the  first  day  of  the  strike 
further  fueled  indignation  while  temporarily  hampering  dissemination  of 
information  about  the  underlying  causes  of  the  strike. 

When  the  strikers'  grievances  were  explained  in  the  following  days, 
many  people,  though  agreeing  that  the  strikers  had  valid  cause  to  act, 
questioned  the  validity  of  the  strike  itself,  on  moral  if  not  legal  grounds. 
Many  saw  the  willful  imposition  of  such  inconvenience  and  potential 
danger  on  the  public  by  the  relatively  small  Parisian  electricians'  union  as 
selfish,  narrow-minded,  and  injudicious.  "The  prefect  attempts  to  make  the 
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Strikers  realize  that  the  strike  was  certainly  not  the  most  effective  means 
of  furthering  their  cause."^  Not  enough  time  and  effort  had  been  devoted 
to  negotiating:  the  strike  was  not  a  last  resort,  but  rather  a  shck  and 
mean-hearted  effort  to  ensure  that  the  demands  of  the  electricians  would 
be  granted  without  further  discussion.  Felix  Roussel,  a  member  of  the 
Municipal  Council,  chastised  the  electricians,  telling  them  that  "for  some 
(demands)  the  official  guidelines  would  have  guaranteed  satisfaction  and 
that  for  the  rest,  it  would  have  been  easier  to  talk  before  striking;  a  half 
hour's  discussion  would  have  cleared  up  any  misunderstandings."^  Legal 
proceedings  could  have  been  instituted  to  ensure  that  the  concessionaires 
did  not  succeed  in  their  collusion.  "Actually,"  Clemenceau  announced  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  March  11,  "the  strike  has  been  declared 
without  cause.  The  workers  claim,  not  for  the  past,  but  for  the  future, 
benefits  which  the  prefect  of  the  Seine,  word  for  word,  demanded  for 
them  in  1906  before  the  Municipal  Council."^  This  "preventive"  strike  was 
not  accepted  in  the  same  way  that  "reactive"  strikes,  which  fought  zdready- 
extant  unsatisfactory  conditions,  were  grudgingly  accepted.  "Last  evening," 
Le  Figaro  complained,  "a  meeting  took  place  at  the  Labor  Exchange  and 
the  strike  was  decided  on  before  any  negotiations!"^ 

The  leaders  of  the  strike  did  not  garner  much  support  with  their 
claims  that  the  electricians'  strike  was  but  the  first  step  towards  a 
syndicalist  paradise  encompassing  all  workers.  "Yesterday's  surprise  is  but 
the  prelude  to  what  will  happen  tomorrow,"'^  thundered  the  leaders  of  the 
strike;  the  belief  that  the  electricians  were  really  only  interested  in 
augmenting  their  benefits  without  concern  for  any  one  else,  however, 
persisted.  This  belief  that  "The  selfishness  of  one  union  showed  the  depth 
of  syndical  egoism"^^  of  the  electricians,  found  its  evidence  in  statements 
by  leaders  of  the  strike  and  of  the  C.G.T..  According  to  Victor 
Griffuelhes,  the  secretary  of  the  C.G.T.  and  a  comrade  of  Pataud,  the 
strike  "is  more  than  a  lively  demonstration  of  our  strength;  it  is  the 
irrefutable  proof  that  when  we  want  to,  we  will  impose  our  will."^ 

Most  convincing  of  all,  however,  was  the  evidence  that  those  most 
affected  and  inconvenienced  by  the  strike  were  the  working  classes,  and 
not  the  bourgeoisie  or  ruling  elite.  "The  strikers,"  noted  Le  Figaro,  "among 
many  other  wrongs  they  have  inflicted,  are  responsible  for  having 
inconvenienced  the  lower  classes  most  of  all."**  It  was  the  members  of  the 
proletariat,  toiling  waiters,  ticket  takers,  and  clerks— "These  are  not  the 
bourgeois,  these  people!"^—  who  found  themselves  "hard  hit,  deprived  of 
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their  meager  resources  and,  for  some,  of  their  daily  bread."*^  The 
electrici£ins  cared  only  for  their  own  interests;  Pataud's  rhetoric  did  not 
mean  much  to  Paris.  The  electricians'  actions  contradicted  the  noble 
expressions  of  their  solidarity  with  the  working  class.  In  the  eyes  of  most 
of  the  Parisian  public,  Pataud  et  al.  had  selfishly  sacrificed  society's 
comfort  to  their  demands:  "But,  who  cares?  As  long  as  those  electricians 
get  the  eight-hour  day,  collective  bargaining,  and  pensions  for  their  old 
age."^  The  press,  in  its  accounts  of  the  strike,  tended  to  discount  the 
ideological  content  of  the  strike  while  emphasizing  the  material  demsmds 
of  the  strikers.  "The  grievance,"  stated  the  Times,  "is  the  reduction  by 
one-half  of  the  pensions."^  Pataud  was  usually  depicted  as  a  demagogic 
radical  fanatic  (not  inaccurately,  it  may  be  added:  he  referred  to  himself 
as  "King  Pataud");  the  press  mocked  his  "dictatorial  fantasies"^  insisting 
that  the  main  import  of  the  strike  was  "to  impose  working  conditions  upon 
the  future  electric  hght  supply  company."^^  Beyond  resentment  of  the 
inconvenience  it  brought,  the  strike  tended  to  be  viewed  as  an  effective, 
well-organized  vehicle  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  strikers'  material 
demzmds. 

This  narrow  reading  of  the  strike  as  a  selfishly  pragmatic  enterprise 
was  reflected  in  the  debates  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Paris 
Municipal  CouncU,  as  well  as  in  the  negotiations  undertaken  by  the 
Council,  the  concessionaires,  and  the  strike  committee  itself.  Certain 
issues  were  brought  to  light,  however,  and  these  were  to  find  their  import 
not  in  the  resolution  of  the  electricians'  strike,  which  tended  to  gloss  them 
over,  but  in  the  years  immediately  following  1907. 

The  strike  negotiations  were  noteworthy  for  the  pragmatic 
willingness  of  all  sides  to  sit  down  and  discuss  concrete  issues  and  figures. 
The  public  view  of  the  strike  as  a  gambit  for  solely  material  ends,  and  the 
turn  of  public  opinion  against  the  strikers  for  the  inconveniences  and 
hazards  they  had  caused,  even  in  the  face  of  what  many  viewed  as 
nonetheless  legitimate  grievances,  led  to  the  abandonment  of 
revolutionary  rhetoric  in  favor  of  rapid  settlement  of  the  strike.  The 
government  demanded  that  the  strikers  return  to  work,  and  that  the 
concessionaires  honor  the  original  agreement;  if  the  strike  were  not 
resolved  forthwith,  said  government  leaders  such  as  Clemenceau,  soldiers 
would  take  the  factories  from  the  companies  and  the  jobs  from  the 
striking  workers.  Jaur^s  and  other  Socialist  party  deputies  initially 
disputed  "the  legality  of  such  a  remedy,  arguing  that  the  strike  [was] 
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lawful,  and  inquir[ed]  in  virtue  of  what  right  the  Government  would 
employ  soldiers  to  take  the  place  of  the  strikers/^  And,  at  4:30  PM  on 
March  10,  the  strike  committee,  led  by  Pataud,  marched  to  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior,  where  they  were  received  by  Sarraut,  the  Under-Secretary 
of  State,  to  protest  against  the  threatened  intervention.  "  'If  there  are 
troops  this  evening,'  declared  Mr.  Pataud,  secretary  of  the  strike 
committee,  'if  there  is  a  conflict,  there  will  be  bloodshed.'"^^  While  this 
issue  was  being  discussed,  the  masses  of  electrical  workers  themselves,  at 
approximately  5:00  PM,  voted  to  go  back  to  work,  thus  completely 
undermining  Pataud's  threats  of  reprisals,  sabotage  and  a  protracted  strike 
leading  to  a  general  strike.   It  would  seem 

that  what  chiefly  contributed  to  bring  the 
strike  to  an  end  was  the  profound  irritation 
against  the  workmen  [of  all  classes  of  the 
community],  together  with  the  measures 
taken  by  the  authorities  to  have  their  places 
filled.  .  .Public  opinion  has  seldom  been  so 
unanimously  and  so  vigorously  expressed.^ 

In  negotiations  with  the  companies,  Pataud's  well-organized  trade 
union  quickly  "obtained  satisfaction  on  the  principal  points  of 
difference."^  The  government  was  eager  to  end  the  strike  quickly,  and 
despite  suffering  "the  fear  of  appearing  to  cave  in  under  outside 
pressure,"^  strongly  urged  the  concessionaires  to  concede  many  points. 
Members  of  the  Municipal  Council  tried  to  smooth  things  over  by  urging 
the  strikers  to  resume  work  while  negotiations  were  proceeding,  and  this 
was  indeed  what  happened.  Arthur  Rozier,  a  Socialist  member  of  the 
Municipal  Council  and  "untiring  defender  of  municipal  interests,"*' 
reassured  the  strikers  of  the  governments's  intentions  to  work  for  their 
demands;  he  also  apologized  for  the  strikers  to  less  sympathetic  members 
of  Council,  saying  rather  disingenuously  that  the  strike  was  merely  a 
"workers'  gesture"  because,  "to  these  workers,  it  didn't  look  as  though  the 
promises  made  to  them  last  July  were  going  to  be  honored."^ 

The  workers'  demands  were  dealt  with  first;  the  concessionary  firms 
tended  to  be  initially  intransigent,  with  Sju^tiaux  stating  simply  that  the 
strikers  "asked  much  too  much."*'  The  cartel  tried  to  blame  the  Municipal 
Council,  informing  Paris  that  "the  Municipal  Commission.  .  .  only  has  to 
consider  their  claims  and  decide  to  what  extent  they  should  be  honored. 
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.  .We  have  no  choice  but  to  accept .  .  .or  to  give  up  [the  application  for 
the  concession].^  The  Municipal  Council  took  up  this  gauntlet,  promptly 
declaring  that  municipalization  should  be  instituted,  with  privately- 
employed  electricians  to  be  "treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  personnel 
of  the  municipal  plant  of  Les  Halles."^'  Roussel  demanded  a  meeting  with 
Szu'tiaux  to  discuss  the  pension  questions.  Finally,  the  Municipal  Council 
restated  flatly  Article  14  of  the  July  agreements  and  demanded  that  the 
concessionaires  accept  its  conditions: 

A  guide  was  drawn  up  between  the  Prefect 
of  the  Seine  and  the  operating  firms  to 
determine  for  the  employees,  who  were  also 
consulted...The  personnel  are  to  be  grsinted 
the  status  of  municipal  personnel...The 
concessionaires  are  to  recognize  syndicates 
legally  drawn  up  by  the  employees  and 
enter  with  them  into  written  or  verbal 
negotiations  whenever  asked  to  do  so.  ^^ 

The  cartel's  resolve  disintegrated  in  the  face  of  these  statements, 
and  it  agreed  that  "the  personnel  of  these  districts  will  be  granted  status 
strictly  equivalent  to  that  of  municipal  employees."^  The  pension  question 
was  also  worked  out,  with  Sartiaux  declaring,  "For  the  pensions,  we  have 
made  the  largest  sacrifices."**  Although  the  cartel  would  not  exphcitly 
agree  to  a  seven  million  franc  pension  fund,  it  did  accept  the  2%-6% 
payment  scheme,  and  even  offered  a  production  incentive.  If  the  output 
goal  of  75  million  hectowatt-hours  was  reached,  the  concessionaires 
agreed  to  reduce  employee  payments  into  the  pension  fund  to  1%,  and  to 
raise  employer  contributions  to  7%  of  wages  paid.  In  addition,  retroactive 
pensions  were  recognized.  "The  electrical  workers'  pension  plan  will  thus 
be  even  better  than  that  of  the  municipcd  workers."^  No  worker  would 
be  fired.  Announced  Sartiaux,  "We  will  retain  all  present  personnel,  even 
though  the  new  implements  we  intend  to  use  in  the  plants  allow  for  a 
reduction  of  man-power.  This  is  yet  another  most  important  sacrifice."^ 
Ex-personnel  who  had  lost  jobs  due  to  militeuy  service  were  to  be  rehired, 
although  the  companies  threatened  that  this  would  necessitate  the  firing 
of  their  replacements.  The  replacements'  jobs  had  been  already 
guaranteed,  however,  so  as  a  compromise,  it  was  agreed  in  the  future  "to 
hire  only  men  who  had  completed  their  military  service."^  In  short,  the 
only  point  not  conceded  to  the  striking  electricians  was  that  of  the  eight- 
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hour  day,  which  was  tabled  for  discussion  after  the  strikers  returned  to 
work. 

The  electricians'  success  in  attaining  these  material  goals  seems,  in 
retrospect  at  least  partly  due  to  the  effective  sacrifice  of  Pataud's 
avowedly  revolutionary  aims  and  the  concomitant  narrowing  of  the  strike's 
aims  and  focus.  Though  Pataud  raged  loudly  during  the  actual  days  of  the 
strike  itself  that  "the  capitzdists  were  heartless  beings,  incapable  of  any 
human  sentiment,"^  the  workers,  themselves  materialistic  and  unwilling 
to  challenge  the  status  quo,  gutted  the  anarcho-syndicaUst  character  of  the 
strike. 

They  were,  for  the  most  part,  much  more  inclined  towards  calm 
negotiation,  a  willingness  to  compromise,  and  a  desire  to  work  with  the 
government  in  achieving  their  goals.  Pataud,  who  wanted  to  maintain  the 
strike  until  the  electricians'  demands  were  granted  unconditionally, 
intended  to  involve  the  C.G.T.  and  the  Bourse  du  Travail  in  fomenting  a 
general  strike  out  of  the  unrest  and  inconvenience  caused  by  the 
electricians'  strike,  and  threatened  sabotage  and  violence  at  the  possibiUty 
of  government  intervention.  The  strikers'  vote,  after  only  48  hours  of 
darkness,  to  continue  negotiations  while  returning  to  work,  ignored 
Pataud's  aspirations.  Rozier  "congratulated  the  strikers  on  their 
attitude."^  The  favor  of  the  government's  fairly  solicitous  attitude  towards 
granting  the  demands  of  the  strikers  was  returned  by  the  strikers.  They 
stripped  the  strike  of  its  radical  and  more  threatening  dimensions  by 
apologizing  to  the  Paris  Municipal  Council  and  reassuring  Council 
members  that  the  strike  was  not  a  revolutionary  fusillade,  but  merely  a 
means  "to  draw  attention  to  their  case  and  to  try  to  obtain  the  benefits 
they  felt  they  deserved."^  In  the  Chamber,  Viviani,  Clemenceau's  Minister 
of  Labor,  spoke  for  the  strikers'  wisdom  in  "admitting  the  principle  of 
law  and  leaving  to  the  Government  the  choice  of  the  moment"  for 
deciding  upon  the  eight-hour  day  question.^^  The  workers  were 
apparently  satisfied  with  their  municipalization  and  the  privileges  gained 
therefrom.  In  the  week  following  the  strike,  as  negotiations  continued, 
the  electricians  took  special  pains  to  reassure  the  pubUc  that  they  would 
not  strike  again,  even  in  the  face  of  protracted  negotiations.  On  March 
18,  the  union  sent  a  letter  to  the  Council  denying  the  rumors  of  a  fresh 
strike,  and  even  the  revolutionary  Pataud,  perhaps  recognizing  the  public's 
and  his  own  troops'  attitudes,  called  the  probability  of  another  strike  "this 
noisc.without  cause.""  There  was  barely  a  whisper  of  protest  when,  on 
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March  21,  the  Municipal  Council  defeated  two  separate  motions;  one  to 
grant  electrical  workers  an  immediate  eight-hour  day,  another  to  grant 
them  the  shorter  day  beginning  in  1913.  Both  proposals,  rejected  by 
votes  of  41  to  23,  were  declared 

illegal,  in  face  of  the  wording  of  the 
Millerand  decrees,  and  also  because  the 
1906  law  on  electricity  granted  the  city 

certain  rights  which  were  specifically 
enumerated,  and  limitingworking  hours  was 
not  among  these  rights. 

Rozier  then  attempted  to  use  the  Millerand  edicts  to  the  electricians' 
advantage  by  drafting  a  resolution  which  would  give  the  municipal 
electricians  of  Les  Halles  a  better  contract,  thus  forcing  the 
concessionaires  to  follow  suit.  This  too  was  voted  down,  36-29.  By  a  vote 
of  41-0,  with  many  abstentions,  "the  effective  municipalization"  was 
recognized  and  reconfirmed  by  the  Council, 

On  the  concessionaires'  side  as  well,  the  Municipal  Council 
struggled  to  reach  a  rapid  solution;  negotiations  on  the  price  per 
hectowatt-hour  were  completed  by  the  17th  of  March.  In  voting  on  the 
15th,  the  Council  voted  that  the  price  per  hectowatt-hour  be  seven 
centimes  during  a  six-year  transition  period,  with  the  price  dropping  to 
five  centimes  "during  the  specified  twenty  year  period"  of  the 
concession."  However,  protests  were  so  insistent  that  on  the  16th  the 
Council  passed,  by  a  vote  of  46-30,  the  "Dausset  amendment,"  which 
extended  the  concession  from  26  to  32  years  and  authorized  government 
subsidies  of  up  to  1.7  million  francs  per  year  so  as  to  "keep  the  scheme 
in  equilibrium."*^  Thus,  all  negotiations  concerned  with  the  strike  were 
completed  in  short  order. 

The  focus  on  and  rapid  resolution  of  differences  on  material 
benefits,  however,  while  helpful  in  ending  the  strike  and  working  out  the 
specific  grievances  of  the  electricians,  down-played  at  best  and  ignored  at 
worst  more  profound  and  wide-reaching  issues  that  were  to  cause  frictions 
and  crises  in  subsequent  years.  Some  of  these  issues  were  sparked  by  the 
strike;  others  had  been  latently  extant  and  were  brought  into  very  brief 
focus  by  it.  All,  though,  were  given  short  shrift. 

One  issue,  already  mentioned,  was  that  of  legitimacy.    Did  the 
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electricians  have  any  right  to  strike?  Though  the  legzdity  of  the 
electricians'  strike  was  quickly  affirmed  by  Jaurds  and  others  in 
Parliamentary  debates  during  the  conflict,  the  actual  legality  was  rather 
hazy.  The  electricians  operated  in  a  twilight  zone  and  their  status  as 
workers  employed  by  private  firms  who  suppUed  a  pubUc  good  under  the 
supervision  of  the  government  was  unique.  Were  they,  in  the  last  analysis, 
private  employees,  who  could  strike  legally,  or  public  servants  who  were 
forbidden  by  law  to  strike?  Most  people  felt  that  the  electricians  were 
bound,  by  ethical  considerations,  by  the  importance  of  the  service  they 
supphed,  and  by  their  privileged  contractual  status,  not  to  go  no  strike. 
As  Sarraut,  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  proclaimed  in  the  Chamber  on 
March  10,  1907, 

It  w£is  impossible  for  the  public 
administrators  to  treat  this  suspension  of 
work  as  an  ordinary  strike.  If  tomorrow  the 
bakery  workers  decided  to  starve  Paris, 
would  it  thus  be  necessary  let  Pzu^is  die  of 
hunger,  under  the  pretext  of  not  wanting  to 
infringe  on  their  right  to  strike?*^ 

This  clash  between  private  interest  and  public  good  was  asserted  by 
an  editorial  in  Le  Temps,  which  stated,  "However  justified  the  claims  of 
certain  parties  may  be...there  is  something  which  overrides  them;  that  is 
the  entire  nation,  it  is  the  pubUc  interest.*^^  Vociferous  opinions  of  this 
sort,  however,  decreased  in  number  zmd  volume  once  the  electricians 
returned  to  work.  Little  was  done  to  actually  address  the  issue  on  a 
grass-roots  or  governmentzJ  level;  private  citizens  chose  to  buy  stores  of 
candles  and  gas  lamps  in  case  of  a  future  strike,  rather  than  try  to 
eliminate  that  threat. 

The  government  attempted  to  address  the  issue,  introducing  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  on  March  12,  1907,  a  legal  project  "while  making 
sure  that  civil  servants  carried  out  their  duties,  insured  their  freedom  of 
association  and  safeguarded  them  against  arbitrary  action."^ 
Acknowledging  the  right  of  pubUc  servants  to  constitute  associations  for 
the  protection  of  their  material  interests,  the  bill  accorded  legal  rights, 
self-administration,  the  right  of  association,  and  access  to  public  meeting 
places  to  these  associations.  The  bill  was  not  a  Uberalization  of  the  1884 
Waldeck-Rousseau  legislation;  although 
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resolved  to  grant  civil  servants  the  rights 
that  belong  to  all  citizens,  it  retained  the 
power  to  control  these  rights  so  as  not  to 
compromise    the    effective    operation   of 
public  services.** 

It  thus  reaffirmed  the  1884  resolutions  forbidding  strikes  by  civil  servants 

and  drawing  up  explicit  Scmctions  against  striking  civil  servants:  all  strikers 

were  to  be  fired,  £md  agitators  were  to  be  subjected  to  prison  terms  of  six 

days  to  a  year. 

While  discussing  the  status  of  civil  servants  employed  directly  by  the 

government,  the  Chamber  failed  to  resolve,  or  mention,  the  problematic 

status  of  the  electricians.    In  any  case,  the  union  leaders,  civil  servzmts, 

and  other  workers  (a  group  which  included  Pataud  among  its  members) 

which  the  government  had  asked  for  support  in  the  drjifting  of  the  project, 

not  surprisingly  chose  instead  to  reject  it.   In  2,000  posters  glued  to  the 

walls  of  Paris,  organized  labor  informed  the  State 

that  their  central  committee  at  its  March 
22nd  meeting,  rejected  entirely  the  proposal 
concerning  the  status  of  civil  servants,  and 
decided  to  continue  the  struggle  for  the 
complete  fulfillment  of  the  1884  syndical 
law.* 

The  government  dropped  the  project,  unratified;  it  thus  failed  to  resolve 
the  question  of  the  electricians'  relation  to  the  state  and  their  habihty  to 
strike,  even  as  it  intensified  the  antagonisms  held  by  "bona  fide"  civil 
servants  toward  the  state.  The  electricans'  strike  raised  important 
questions  about  the  "rights"  of  certain  groups  of  employees  to  protect 
their  interests  by  striking;  the  government's  inability  to  either  resolve  or 
ameliorate  these  concerns  redounded  to  its  advantage,  as  the  strikes  of 
merchant  sailors  and  postal  employees,  to  name  but  two,  showed  in 
coming  years. 

This  "parliamentary  incoherence"^'  in  defining  the  status  and 
responsibiUties  of  strikers  found  its  counterpart  unwavering  policy,  a 
problem  which  the  electricians'  strike  "brought  to  a  head. .  .in  a  somewhat 
disquieting  form."^  A  pjirticularly  telling  example  of  this  was  shown  by  the 
trial  of  Pataud  in  the  wake  of  the  1907  strike.  Pataud  was  sued  by  a 
music  hall  performer  who  had  lost  his  turn  when  the  hghts  went  out  in 
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March.  Despite  having  promised  that  no  strikers  would  be  prosecuted  for 
having  participated  m  the  strike,  the  government,  after  much  stalling, 
allowed  the  case  to  be  heard  in  September  of  1908.  The  real  significance 
here  was  certainly  not  the  eight  francs  in  damages  sought  by  the 
performer,  but  rather  "the  question  whether  the  right  to  strike  includes 
the  right  to  injure  third  parties."^  The  magistrate  initially  ruled  against 
Pataud;  several  months  later,  the  judgment  was  overturned  in  Pataud's 
favor.  This  ruled  out  civil  courts  as  a  means  of  redress  against  strikers; 
it  did  Uttle,  however  to  resolve  the  question  of  dealing  with  strikers  who 
supplied  pubhc  services,  to  set  guidelines  for  government  intervention,  or 
to  show  that  the  government  was  capable  of  formulating  a  defmite  labor 
poUcy. 

The  Clemenceau  government,  in  general,  found  itself  in  a  quandary. 
On  the  Right,  conservatives  argued  that  a  hard  line  attitude  towards  labor 
disturbances  was  the  only  way  to  maintain  "the  principle  of  administrative 
authority  upon  which  the  French  state  is  based."'"*  The  Left  held  that  only 
socialist-leaning  pohcies  would  assuage  the  growing  pressures  £uid  needs 
faced  by  labor  and,  indeed  by  all  of  France.  These  policies,  Jaur^s  and 
others  warned  were  necessary  for  the  Clemenceau  government  to 
maintain  its  administrative  authority.  Clemenceau  himself  favored  a  tough 
authoritarian  policy,  which  contrasted  with  the  more  flexible  and 
compromising  attitude  of  his  party.  Thus  "his  initial  program  did  call  for 
several  measures  of  social  reform,  but  then  remained  stillborn.  The 
period  was  marked,  rather  by  the  most  sever  labor  unrest  France  had  ever 
known,  culminating  in  an  attempted  general  strike  in  1909."'^  Unable  to 
reconcile  the  intrinsic  conflict  of  a  strong  central  government  seeking  to 
implement  labor  reforms  which  threatened  that  authority,  "this  method  of 
government— or,  to  put  it  more  accurately,  lack  of  government"'** 
attempted  to  "solve"  the  electricians'  strike  by  a  rapid  resolution  of 
material  issues  while  failing  to  address  deeper  concerns  adequately.  This 
undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  growing  unrest  among  organized  labor 
syndicates  and  associations,  as  well  as  to  the  eventual  downfall  of  the 
Clemenceau  government  itself. 

The  electrical  workers'  strike  also  illustrated  the  widening  schism 
between  the  Socialist  party  and  organized  labor.  While  both  groups 
ostensibly  fought  for  the  laboring  classes,  the  Socialist  party  was  a  poUtical 
organization,  determined  to  use  the  machinery  of  government  and  popular 
support  to  achieve  its  goals.  Organized  labor,  on  the  other  hand,  tended 
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to  separate  itself  from  the  Socialist  camp,  tending  to  eschew  politics  in 
favor  of  direct  action.  Under  the  leadership  of  Griffuelhes,  Pouget,  and 
Yvetot,  the  C.G.T.  had,  since  1902,  tended  toward  a  more  anarchic  and 
"red"  tinge  of  syndicalism,  expUcitly  avowing  direct  action,  sabotage,  zmd 
the  general  strike,  rather  than  political  activity,  as  the  means  to  achieve 
their  ends.  The  "direct  method. .  .recommended  the  workingmen  to  'hold 
aloof  from  the  public  authorities"  and  to  reject  politics  in  favor  of  direct 
action.^  Tensions  increased  as  the  leadership  of  the  C.G.T.  refused  to 
become  trade-union  Socialists;  "in  its  Amiens  Charter  of  1906  the  union 
asserted  a  rigorously  antipolitical  position. . .  The  trade  union  movement 
and  the  Socialist  party  thus  functioned  as  jealous  rivals  for  the 
workingman's  support."^*  Jaur^s,  though  supportive  of  the  electricians  and 
their  right  to  strike,  quickly  disassociated  his  party  from  the  anarcho- 
syndicalist  camp  of  organized  labor:  "Mr.  Clemenceau,  you've  lumped  us 
together  with  certain  supports  of  direct  action,  whose  doctrines,  you  well 
know,  are  not  our  own."^  In  the  same  session  of  the  Chamber,  Bietry,  a 
more  dubious  SociaUst,  separated  his  "yellow"  party  from  the  leadership 
of  the  unions: 

We  disagree...about  the  goal,  which  for 
them  is  abolition  of  that  private  property 
which  has  enslaved  the  workers.  We  on  the 
other  hand,  demand  property  for  the 
workers  as  a  means  of  achieving  liberty. 

This  conflict  between  Socialists  and  revolutionary  syndicalists,  who 
declared  "You're  talking  politics  and  'raison  d'etat'.. .We  are  talking 
industry,"*^  eventually  came  to  a  head  during  the  attempted  general  strike 
of  1909,  when  the  Socialists  voted  consistently  in  favor  of  measures  to 
repress  and  penalize  the  strikers. 

The  debate  on  the  merits  of  political  versus  direct  action  also  spUt 
the  C.G.T.  itself  into"red"  and  "yellow"  factions;  though  the  leadership  of 
the  confederation  was  almost  exclusively  revolutionary,  the  masses  of 
workers  were  much  more  revisionist-minded,  seeking  to  achieve  material 
aims  through  political  means.  "Most  workers  went  to  the  polls  for 
Socialist  candidates...The  myth  of  the  general  strike  was  counterbalanced 
by  the  attractions  of  collective  bargaining,  parliamentary  labor  legislation, 
and  wage-hour  gains  as  immediate  goals."*^  As  the  electricians  made  clear 
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by  voting  to  go  back  to  work  and  choosing  to  negotiate  with  the 
government,  they  did  not  want  their  aims  subordinated  to  the 
revolutionary  agenda  of  Pataud  and  the  other  leaders.  The  electricians 
strike  thus  revealed  a  fundamental  difference  in  the  attitudes  towards 
strikes  held  by  the  common  workers  and  their  leaders.  To  the  majority 
workers,  strikes  and  organized  labor  were  an  effective  tool  to  back  up, 
enforce,  and  promote  legislation  and  govenmaent  action  in  their  favor;  to 
the  revolutionary  syndicalist  leaders,  strikes  were  the  means  to  "the 
destruction  by  force  of  the  existing  organization."*'  These  different  views 
divided  the  C.G.T.  and  its  member  unions  in  the  years  preceding  the  First 
World  War,  often  to  the  detriment  of  both  the  C.G.T.  as  a  corporate 
whole  and  its  individual  worker-members. 

The  1907  strike  showed  the  significance  and  extent  of  many  labor 
problems  and  issues  clearly  for  perhaps  the  first  time;  however,  the 
revolutionary  syndicalists  continued  in  their  espousal  of  antipohtical 
ideology,  just  as  the  government  continued  to  flounder  along  without  a 
consistent  labor  poUcy  and  the  workers  themselves  searched  for  ways  to 
improve  their  condition.  Tensions  illuminated  by  the  strike  were  tossed, 
by  virtue  of  the  exceptionally  rapid  resolution  of  the  strike  which  focused 
almost  exclusively  on  the  narrower  materizd  aspects  of  the  dispute,  into  a 
dark,  lightless  closet.  That  the  strike  took  place,  and  was  resolved  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  was,  indicated  paradoxically,  not  that  the  system  was 
working  efficiently,  but  rather  that  serious  problems  existed  and  were  to 
remain  unresolved  £uid  magnified  into  the  future.  For  this  reason,  the 
1907  electrician's  strike  stands  out  as  a  rich  source  of  information  on  the 
labor  situation  in  France  in  the  years  preceding  the  First  World  War. 

Tous  les  abus.  .  .recommencent  k  sevir.  .  .et 
sont  encore  plus  intol6rables  qu'ils 
ne  r6taient  jadis. 

Le  Figaro,  March  11,  1907 
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Las  Hojas  Sueltas: 
Nineteenth-Century  Chilean  Popular  Poetry 

Ericka  Verba 

In  the  Poverty  of  Progress,  E.B.  Burns  makes  a  compelling  argument 
that  the  study  of  the  intense  cultural  conflicts  between  the  elites  and  the 
folk  in  nineteenth-century  Latin  America  will  lead  to  a  greater 
xmderstanding  of  the  process  and  effects  of  that  series  of  economic, 
poUtical  and  social  changes  in  the  late  nineteenth  and  caily  twentieth 
centuries  commonly  referred  to  it  as  "modernization".  It  will  also  "require 
the  mastery  of  new  sources."^  What  follows  is  a  preliminary  exploration 
into  one  source  that,  while  not  strictly  new,  has  yet  to  receive  the  full 
attention  of  historians.  It  consists  of  a  collection  of  hojas  sueltas  or 
broadsides  of  popular  poetry,  produced  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth-century  and  the  first  decades  of  the  present,  and  conserved  in 
the  Biblioteca  Nacional  de  Chile  as  the  Lenz  Collection.^ 

In  their  times,  these  broadsides  were  described  by  one  of  the  few 
members  of  the  eUte  who  deemed  to  study  them  as  "literature  of  noble 
ancestry  that  has  f2dlen  into  the  gutter."^  In  stark  contrast,  the  populcU" 
poets  who  authored  the  broadsides  were  known  to  boast  of  their  fine  and 
inspired  talent  which  they  often  compared  to  that  of  Apollo,  Homer,  £ind 
Quevedo."  This  wide  divergence  in  opinion  is  evidence  of  the  culture 
clash  that  existed  between  the  elite  and  popular  sectors  of  Chilean  urbzm 
society  in  the  late  nineteenth  century.  It  also  suggests  that  a  more 
thorough  analysis  of  the  broadsides  would  provide  a  deeper  understemding 
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of  folk  reactions  to  modernization. 

The  poetry  printed  on  the  broadsides  is  a  direct  descendent  of  the 
Spanish  decima,  cultivated  by  the  courtesan  society  of  Spain  during  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  carried  to  Chile  by  Spanish  emigrants  during  the 
colonial  era.  The  clergy  in  particular  played  an  important  role  in 
estabUshing  the  decima  in  the  mainstream  of  Chilean  folklore.  As  the 
songs  of  settlers  were  passed  down  from  one  generation  of  rurzd  singers 
to  the  next,  they  evolved  into  a  unique  of  style  of  popular  poetry,  el  canto 
a  lo  pueta  (sic)  or  "the  poet's  song."  These  anonymous  songs  preserved 
the  literary  form  of  their  courtly  ancestors,  but  their  language  and  content 
were  modified  over  the  centuries  into  a  full  expression  of  Chilean 
campesino  culture.  They  became  an  integral  part  of  religious  festivals, 
baptisms,  harvests,  and  wakes  in  the  Chilean  countryside. 

The  distinction  between  the  rural  and  urban  branches  of  el  canto  a  lo 
pueta  dates  back  to  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  formation  of  urban 
centers  in  the  centred  valley  and  along  the  coast  of  Chile.  While  the 
singers  of  both  town  and  country  continued  to  perform  songs  on 
traditional  themes,  the  more  cosmopolitan  cantores  de  fonda  also  delved 
into  newsworthy  and  sensationahst  topics  —  earthquakes,  fires,  executions, 
and  murders.^  The  broadsides  represent  this  more  urbanized  canto  a  lo 
pueta.  Their  place  in  history  corresponds  to  the  rapid  modernization  of 
Chilean  society  which  began  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  and  intensified 
during  the  prolonged  period  of  the  "cuestion  social."  James  O.  Morris 
synthesizes  this  period: 

It  refers  to  an  initial  period  of  social  tension, 
workers'  protest  and  intellectual  effervescence  that 
began  with  industrialization  itself.  In  Chile,  this 
initial  period  lasted  zdmost  forty  years,  from  the 
mid- 1880s  to  the  mid- 19205.** 

The  lives  of  the  poets  themselves  symbolize  this  dramatic 
transformation.  As  they  joined  the  ranks  of  the  thousands  of  campesinos 
migrating  to  the  city,  they  adapted  their  talents  to  their  new  urban 
environment,  actually  inventing  a  profession  where  none  had  existed 
before.  In  the  rural  tradition,  cantos  were  communal  property  performed 
by  la  rueda  de  los  cantores  or  "the  circle  of  singers."  In  Santiago,  this 
circle  of  singers  was  broken  and  its  participants  became  verseros  or 
"venders  of  verses,"  just  as  other,  less  poetic  campesinos  became  venders 
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of  hot  chocolate,  empanadas  and  cheese.  The  urban  poets  faithfully 
continued  their  campesino  tradition  in  style  and  form,  but  the  tone  and 
content  of  their  verses  expressed  their  new  surroundings.  The  extensive 
and  rapid  distribution  of  their  poems  turned  the  authors  into  a 
mouthpiece  for  "los  rotos"  of  Santiago's  burgeoning  slums 

Satirical  poems  about  the  poUtical  struggles  between  patriots  and 
royalists,  tibios  and  exaltadoSy  djid  pipiolos  andpelucones  were  an  integral 
part  of  the  numerous  and  short-lived  newspapers  published  in  the  first 
decades  of  the  Republic  of  Chile.  But  this  poetic  production  was  limited 
to  members  of  the  eUte.  The  first  printed  versions  of  popular  poetry  by 
people  of  campesino  extraction  did  not  appear  in  Chile  until  the  1865- 
1866  war  with  Spain.  As  Juan  Uribe  Echevarria  explains  this 
phenomenon: 

The  war  brought  about  the  meeting  of  elite  and 
popular  poetry.  The  evolutionary  process  of  satirical 
journzJism  and  the  unanimous  reaction  of  public 
opinion  created  a  conducive  environment  for  the 
appearance  of  the  first  broadsides  of  popular  poetry 
commenting  on  current  events.' 

This  first  batch  of  patriotic  broadsides  were  printed  on  sheets  of  paper 
26cm  and  38cm  on  small  presses  with  worn  out  keys.  As  their  popularity 
expanded,  so  did  their  size#—  to  54cm  by  38cm—  and  their  number  of 
editions,  with  more  successful  broadsides  printed  in  runs  of  up  to  3,000 
copies.  Each  sheet  comprised  four  to  eight  poems,  and  any  left-over 
spaces  were  filled  with  the  lyrics  of  traditional  folk  songs.  The  poet's 
nzmie  or  a  pseudonym  almost  always  appeared  at  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
and  many  included  an  address  as  well.  The  broadsides'  illustrations  fall 
into  two  categories.  The  first  consisted  of  pre-fabricated  imprints  left 
over  at  the  printers  from  some  novel  or  almanac,  often  as  not  with  no 
relationship  to  the  themes  of  the  poems  they  accompanied.  Others  were 
decorated  with  crude  and  expressionist  imprints  carved  out  of  wood  or 
lead  and  commissioned  from  a  folk  artist  by  the  poet.  Many  broadsides 
were  decorated  with  a  combination  of  both  styles. 

From  their  first  appearance  in  1865  to  their  eventual  decline  in  the 
first  part  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  hojas  sueltas  were  a  regular  feature 
of  the  markets,  train  stations,  and  other  popular  gathering  places  of 
Santiago.   This  commerce  in  verse  extended  well  beyond  the  capital,  as 
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poetry  peddlers  traveled  up  and  down  the  entire  length  of  Chile  on  the 
newly  constructed  railroad  lines.  Broadsides  were  hawked  on  streets  and 
trains  by  the  poets  themselves,  by  a  young  versero,  or  by  newspaper 
vendors.  They  were  advertised  by  calling  out  their  most  sensationalist 
title:  "The  husband  who  cut  off  his  wife's  head,"  "The  miraculous  boy  for 
Coltauco,"  "The  milk-cow  with  three  heads,"  "The  mule  who  gave  birth  in 
Chimbarongo,"  etc.*  Rodolfo  Lenz,  renowned  collector  and  scholar  of 
this  genre,  likened  the  hojas  sueltas  to  a  supplement  from  a  modem 
newspaper:  "they  come  out  almost  exclusively  to  publicize  some 
extraordinary  event,  a  brutal  assassination,  an  accident,  the  execution  of 
some  criminal,  etc."' 

What  httle  biographical  information  is  known  about  the  popular  poets 
themselves  comes  to  us  from  the  testimony  of  their  contemporaries,  or, 
as  is  more  often  the  case,  from  their  autobiographical  versos  por  saludo 
or  "verses  of  greeting,"  The  vast  majority  were  male  and  of  campesino 
extraction.  Many  also  claimed  to  have  been  previously  employed  in  some 
other  profession— miner,  share-cropper,  shoe-maker,  artisan,  railroad 
worker,  soldier,  or  shop-keeper,  to  name  a  few.  It  appears  that  some  of 
the  poets  were  physically  incapacitated  for  any  office  besides  that  of  poet, 
and  more  then  one  had  the  title  "the  blind  man"  before  their  names. 
Some  poets  were  also  singers  and  regularly  performed  their  verses  in  the 
popular  taverns  of  Santiago,  while  those  less  musically-inclined  confined 
their  poetic  activities  to  the  printed  page.  The  constant  stream  of 
published  flattery  and  insult  that  they  threw  back  and  forth  at  one  another 
shows  the  poets  to  have  been  in  close  contact,  and  one  study  implies  that 
they  had  even  formed  a  gremio  or  union.^° 

Perhaps  a  more  detailed  description  of  Bernardino  Guajardo,  the  most 
famous  and  oldest  of  the  nineteenth  century  popular  poets,  can  serve  as 
an  archetype  of  the  plebeian  bards.  2^robabel  Rodriguez,  a  contemporary 
of  Bernardino,  wrote  in  1873: 

He  was  tall,  skinny,  blind  in  one  eye  emd  not  too 
good  in  the  other. .  .he  was  around  55  years  old  and 
could  always  be  found  with  a  collection  of  his  works 
under  his  arm.  He  sold  them  for  two  cents  each  zmd 
sometimes  sold  up  to  a  peso  in  a  day.  He  lived  with 
his  family." 
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Another  contemporary,  Pedro  Balmaceda  Toro,  captured  the  poet's 
popularity: 

The  announcement  of  a  new  broadside  by  Guajardo 
circulated  throughout  the  morning  in  the  warehouse 
district,  at  lunchtime,  and  by  the  afternoon  one 
could  see  a  group  of  men,  huddled  in  a  corner  of  a 
street  or  a  building  under  construction,  smoking 
cigarettes  and  reading  unhurriedly,  as  if  to  savor 
down  to  the  last  detail  the  emotions  of  their  small 
Homer.^^ 

And  the  poet  offers  his  own  version  of  himself  in  these  verses  from 
"The  Story  and  Celebrated  Romance  of  the  Life  and  Adventures  of  the 
Popular  Poet": 

...Yofui  entrando  en  edad  I  was  getting  on  in  years 

y  estaba  bastante  anciano  and  was  fairly  old 

me  vifalto  de  la  vista  I  had  lost  my  sight 

y  entorpecido  de  manos  and  the  use  of  my  hands. 

inutilpara  los  juegos  useless  for  play 

y  mas  para  los  trabajos,  and  even  more  so  for  work 

y  como  desde  pequeno  and  as  since  a  small  boy 

era  muy  aficionado  I  have  always  been  fond 

a  acomodar  mis  versitos  of  arranging  my  verses 

aunque  no  bien  arreglados,  although  not  very  neatly 

me  vali  de  ese  recurso  I  fell  back  on  this  skill 

como  presente  les  hago  as  I  now  do  for  you/^ 


Guajardo  and  his  fellow  poets  included  both  versos  heredados  or 
traditional  verses  and  versos  compuestos  or  original  compositions  on  their 
broadsides.  The  versos  heredados  give  proof  of  a  world  view  still  firmly 
anchored  in  campesino  culture.  The  versos  compuestos  reveal  how  this 
world  view  was  shaping  itself  to  "modern"  society.  The  contrapunto  may 
serve  as  an  example  of  this  process,  which  was  often  one  of  conflict. 
Traditionally,  the  contrapunto  was  an  improved  poetic  competition 
between  two  singers  who  challenged  each  other's  skill  in  dominating  a 
given  biblical  or  myXhoXo^zsl  fiindamento  or  theme.  In  the  contrapuntos 
of  the  broadsides,  the  debate  is  no  longer  between  equals.  Instead,  it  is 
"the  opposition  of  two  characters  typifying  different  social  classes  or 
political  groups...  'the  Dandy  versus  the  Peasant'...'the  Yzinkee  versus  the 
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Chileno'...'Balmaceda    versus    Jorge    Montt'...'the    Old    versus    the 
New.'...'Jorge  Montt  versus  the  People'"'* 

Social  conflict  takes  on  a  variety  of  forms  besides  the  contrapunto.  In 
his  poem,  'The  law  of  deception,"  Guajardo  uses  the  structure  of  a 
Spanish  traditional  romance  to  expose  the  contradictions  of  rural  society 
in  a  mock  dialogue  between  a  peasant  and  landlord. 

Dime  hermano  campesino  Tell  me,  brother  campesino 

te  lo  pido  con  franqueza  I  beg  of  you,  with  all  sincerity, 

a  quien  debes  tu  pobreza  To  whom  do  you  credit  your  poverty... 

si  quieres  saber  si  es  justo  If  you  want  to  know,  if  it  is  right: 

preguntaselo  al  feudal.  ask  the  landlord. 

Decidme  fuedal  mezquino  Tell  me  stingy  landlord 

la  causa  de  tu  avaricia  the  cause  of  your  greed... 

Sigue,  roto,  tu  camino...  Go  on  your  way,  roto... 

etemo  es  tu  malestar...  Your  misfortune  is  forever 

/  acortemos  la  cuestion  juid  let  us  cut  this  conversation  short 

tu  naciste  para  peon  you  were  born  to  be  a  peon 

yo  nacipara  gozar...  and  I  was  born  to  enjoy  myself...'^ 

Poems  like  Guajardo's,  "The  life  of  the  Poor"  and  Rosa  Araneda's, 
The  inequaUty  of  the  laws  between  the  Poor  and  the  Rich"  condemn  the 
widening  gap  between  the  "haves"  and  the  "have-nots"  of  society.'^  Still 
others  —  "The  woman  with  two  crinolines,"  for  example  —  make  fun  of  the 
ricos'  preference  for  foreign  fashions.^' 

Lenz  referred  to  the  popular  authors  of  the  above  verses  as  "curious 
manifestations  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  Chilean  lower  classes...that 
prove  that  these  lower  classes  long  to  have  some  kind  of  participation  in 
the  culture  of  the  upper  classes."'*  Whether  he  is  correct  or  not  in  this 
assumption,  the  verses  of  the  popular  poets  make  one  thing  very  clear: 
they  longed  for  and  demanded  participation  in  the  politics  of  the  upper- 
classes.  But  if  the  poets  were  unanimous  in  their  interest  in  poUtics,  they 
did  not  present  a  unified  front  when  it  came  down  to  which  party  or 
ideology  to  stand  behind.  Devoted  Catholic  poets,  and  there  were  many 
of  them,  hated  Liberals  in  general,  and  Bahnaceda  in  particular.''  Jorge 
Montt,  Balmaceda's  usurper  and  successor,  was  just  as  unpopular  to 
others."  The  fraud  and  coercion  that  characterized  elections  of  the  era 
were  recounted  in  minute  detail  in  poems  by  Guajardo— "The  Election  and 
the  vote  counts,"  "Report  on  the  elections,"  and  "Election  news."^'   And 
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the  more  militant  poets  condemned  all  of  the  parties  for  being  faithful 
servants  of  aristocracy: 

Mira  los  dos  candidatos  Look  at  the  two  candidates 

hoy  no  hallan  ya  que  ofrecer  They  don't  know  what  to  promise  next 

pero  estando  en  elpoder  But  once  they  are  in  power 

ellos  son  los  mas  ingratos...  They  are  most  ungrateful 

Vamos  con  mas  patriotismo  Let  us  be  more  patriotic 

no  seamos  igttorantes  Let  us  not  be  ignorant 

trabajemos  mas  constantes  let  us  work  more  consistently 

para  podemos  unir  so  that  we  can  unite 

y  jamas  nunca  seguir  and  never  again  follow 

a  los  partidos  farsantes!  these  farcical  parties!^ 


The  broad  range  of  topics  covered  by  the  poets  in  their  broadsides 
allow  us  to  transcend  obviously  political  issues  and  begin  to  form  a  picture 
of  what  life  in  the  rapidly  growing  city  was  like  for  its  lower  classes.  The 
vendedoras  or  women  vendors,  an  important  segment  of  the  "roto" 
population,  are  the  frequent  subjects  of  both  affectionate  and  piqued 
verses.  The  chocolateras  appear  to  have  been  quite  populzir  among  the 
poets,  unlike  the  "three  rowdy  vendedoras  who  sell  in  the  Talca  train 
station."^  Rituals  of  courtship  ju-e  revealed  in  "The  Virgin  Mary's 
mailbox,"  a  didactic  poem  on  how  to  send  a  letter  to  your  suitor  while 
attending  mass  by  sUpping  it  under  the  clozik  of  the  statue  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  When  a  tram  company  decided  to  hire  women  drivers,  the 
prolonged  poetic  debate  it  sparked  exemplifies  popular  reactions  to  the 
changing  roles  of  the  "modern"  woman.  And  countless  brindis  or  "toasts 
demonstrate  the  numerous  new  professions  created  by  urban  life. 

The  tenuous  Uving  conditions  of  the  slums  and  shanty-towns  growing 
up  in  and  around  the  city  are  graphically  depicted  in  the  popular  poets' 
verses.  Inflation,  which  ran  rampant  during  this  period,  is  a  favorite 
theme  of  the  broadsides.  On  this  topic  there  is  absolute  consensus,  and 
its  negative  effects  on  the  poetry  trade  are  lamented  in  many  a  verse: 
"business  is  so  bad  /  that  it  can't  compare...buried  in  poverty  /  I  don't 
know  what  to  do."^  Urban  poverty  was  devastating:  "being  poor  is 
expensive  where  ever  you  live  /  no  furniture,  yet  you  still  end  up  in  debt 
/  and  nobody  offers  to  lend  you  a  hand."^  Violence,  an  integral  part  of 
this  poverty  was  another  popular  theme  of  versos  rojos  or  "red  verses."  ^ 
And  drinking  provided  an  escape  from  poverty  in  the  short  term,  and 
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disastrous  consequences  in  the  long  run: 

For  fin,  por  su  gran  torpeza,  In  the  end,  in  his  great  stupidity 

bebe  el  hombre  sin  cesar,  the  man  drinks  without  pause 

sin  poder  soportar  and  without  being  able  to  endure 

sus  maluras  de  cabeza  his  headaches 

el  vino  con  la  cerveza  wine  and  beer 

son  su  mayor  perdicion  are  his  damnation 

y  bebiendo  en  confusion  and  drinking,  confused 

y  a  veces,  sin  ningun  cobre,  and  often  without  a  cent, 

cada  dia  esta  mas  pobre  every  day  he  is  poorer 

sumido  en  la  perdicion.  zmd  closer  to  damnation.^ 

Finally,  the  public's  overwhelming  predilection  for  sensational  poems 
about  natural  catastrophes  and  unnatural  acts  of  violence—  "Floods  in 
Valparaiso,"  "Death  and  sufferng  in  the  devastated  zone,"  "Collapse  of  the 
Black  Hill  and  the  appearance  of  the  Devil,"  "A  daughter  that  kills  her 
mother,"  The  woman  who  got  turned  into  a  snake  for  cheating  on  her 
husband"—  could  be  interpreted  as  coded  expressions  of  the  feelings  of 
displacement  that  "Progress"  provoked  amongst  its  involuntary 
participants. 

Concluding  Remarks 

In  1956,  folklorist  Manuel  Dannemann  published  the  findings  of  a  five- 
year  study  of  the  inedited  seven  volume  Lenz  Collection  of  hojas  sueltas 
de  poesia  popular.  Out  of  an  approximate  3,000  poems  viewed,  the  author 
identified  134  that  could  be  classified  as  genuine  folk  manifestations.  In 
what  smacks  as  nineteenth-century  cultural  dualism  carried  over  into  the 
twentieth  century,  Daimemann  dismissed  the  remaining  poems  as  follows: 

They  grow  like  a  parasitical  fungus  and  then 
vertiginously  disappear,  as  their  sesnationalist  zeal, 
their  lack  of  esthetic  resources,  zmd  their  fleeting 
themes  of  economic  and  poHtical  protest  zind  cheap 

and  gory  poUce  incidents,  earn  them  the  passing 
curiosity  of  the  amorphous  masses  in  the  over- 
populated  zones...^ 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  preliminary  examination  of  the  hojas  sueltas 
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convinces  the  reader  that  the  "defects"  enumerated  above  are  precisely 
what  make  the  broadsides  a  valuable  resource  to  historians  of  nineteenth- 
century  Latin  America.  The  study  and  analysis  of  their  "passing  curiosity" 
may  serve  as  a  window  on  the  cultural  contrapunto  between  the  Rich  and 
the  Poor  during  this  crucial  period  of  modernization. 
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The  Trouble  with  Andres  Mexia: 
Sixteenth-Century  Documents  in  Yucatec  Maya 

Matthew  Restall 

1.  THE  HISTORIOGRAPHICAL  CONTEXT 

The  historiographical  golden  age  of  Yucatan  was  instigated  in  the 
1930s  and  1940s  by  the  Carnegie  Institution's  funding  of  France  Scholes 
and  Robert  Chamberlain,  who  worked  on  sixteenth-century  Spanish 
documentation,  Eric  Thompson,  who  worked  a  Uttle  on  everything,  and 
Ralph  Roys,  whose  fifty  articles,  monographs  and  books  pubUshed 
between  1920  and  1965  made  him,  in  Thompson's  words,  "by  far  the 
greatest  gringo  scholar  in  Maya"' 

Roys  was  the  first  and  only  scholar  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
Yucatec  Maya  sufficient  to  transcribe  and  translate  a  substantial  corpus 
of  colonial  Uterature  in  that  language,  from  medical  and  botanical  tracts 
to  the  obfuscating  Ritual  ofBacabs  and  the  Books  ofChilam  Balam.  The 
sum  of  these  efforts  is  an  ethnography  of  the  Yucatec  Maya,  yet  Roys 
never  produced  an  analytical  synthesis  or  magnum  opus  that  adequately 
reconstructed  Maya  society  in  the  colonial  period.^ 

An  example  of  the  extent,  and  the  limitation,  of  Roys'  contribution 
hes  in  his  transcription  and  translation  of  the  250-year  municipal  records 
of  the  town  of  Ebtun,  pubUshed  fifty  years  ago;  documents  similar  to 
those  presented  below.  This  was  an  invaluable  gift  to  future  scholars.  But 
Roys'  image  of  the  Yucatec  Maya  as  simply  a  "tribal  group",  rather  than 
a  collection  of  complex  entities  (of  which  Ebtun  was  one),  symbolizes  the 
conceptual  infancy  of  his  analysis. 

That  these  sociopoUtical  entities  have  still  yet  to  be  clarified,  let 
alone  mapped  in  the  way  that  Charles  Gibson  did  with  the  altepetl  of  the 
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Valley  of  Mexico,^  is  indicative  of  the  failure  of  the  new  generation  of 
Mayanist  scholars  to  build  upon  the  pioneers'  foundations.  Two 
important  works  of  the  early  1970s  did  much  to  unveil  social  and 
economic  patterns  in  later  colonial  Yucatan/  but  their  perspective 
remained  Spanish. 

A  decade  later  Inga  Clendinnen  produced  an  award-winning  study 
that  purported  to  present  both  Spanish  and  Maya  viewpoint  of  the 
Conquest,  but  which  ended  up  focusing  its  discussion  on  Diego  de  Landa 
and  his  persecution  of  the  Maya  in  the  1560s,  using  Spanish  Language 
sources.  Nancy  Farriss'  impressively  substantial  analysis  of  Maya  Society 
Under  Colonial  Rule  largely  succeeded  in  achieving  what  it  seemed  to 
intend  to:  to  do  for  Yucatan  what  Gibson  had  done  for  the  Valley  of 
Mexico.  Significantly,  Gibson  read  no  Nahuatl;  Farriss  implies  a 
knowledge  of  Yucatec  Maya,  but  the  book  bears  meager  evidence  of  it, 
relying  rather  on  Spanish  ecclesiastical  records.^ 

The  point  here,  of  course,  is  not  to  find  fault  with  the  work  of 
accompUshed  scholars  (one  might  aspire  oneself  to  such  heights),  nor  to 
criticize  the  use  of  sources  (one  must  use  what  there  is),  but  to  indicate 
the  historiographical  lacunae  of  this  time  and  region.  The  "Spanish 
observed  only  part  of  what  the  Indi2ms  were  up  to,  and  understood  even 
less."^  We  have  only  scratched  the  surface  of  three  centuries  of  Maya 
society,  its  institutions,  its  culture,  its  mentaliti.  We  may  never  be  able  to 
uncover  the  details  revealed  in  Europe  at  this  time,  for  example,  by  the 
Annales  school.   But  ethnohistorical  scrutiny  must  begin  somewhere. 

II.  THE  DOCUMENTS 

These  three  documents  in  Yucatec  Maya  are  from  three  small, 
indigenous  towns  near  Peto,  in  the  southern  tip  of  the  modern  Mexican 
state  of  Yucatan.  The  documents  concern  a  Spanish  priest,  one  Andr6s 
Mexia,  two  being  complaints  against  him  (from  Xecpes,  1578,  and 
Tixmeuac,  1589)  and  the  third  essentially  being  an  apology  for  previous 
complaints  (from  Tetzal,  1589). 

All  three  documents  ended  up  in  the  Archivo  General  de  la  Naci6n 
in  Mexico  City',  in  the  files  of  of  the  Inquisition,  implying  that  a  case  was 
eventually  brought  before  the  Holy  Office  against  Andrds  Mexia,  and  all 
relevant  documentation  gathered  together  as  evidence.  Clearly  there  were 
other  documents  related  to  the  activities  of  this  particular  priest,  but 
unless  they  come  to  light,  we  shall  never  know  the  outcome  of  the  case. 
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The  fact  of  the  existence  of  these  documents  is  indicative  of  the 
rapid  adoption  of  the  Spanish  legal  process  by  the  Maya  for  their  own 
ends  (as  was  the  case  with  the  Nahuas),  despite  the  significant  expense  of 
Utigation.  The  abundance  of  Maya  representation  of  civil  suits  of  the 
colonial  period  can  be  partly  attributed  to  the  fact  that  Maya  legal  fees 
were  paid  out  of  the  one-real  head  tax  that  funded  the  Tribunal  de  Indios; 
but  the  tribunal  was  not  established  until  1591,  shortly  after  the  filing  of 
the  complaints  below. 


1.  Complaint  against  the  priest  Andres  Mexia  by  the  town  of  Xecpes, 

1578* 

ten  cen  bataben  don  gaspar  cupul  yetel  ah  cuch  cab  canche  y.'  cuch  cab  pot  y. 
cuch  cab  >uc^®  y.  unucil  uinicob  intoc  kinab  hex  ca  yum  padre  andres  mexia 
mabal  tach  u  >aic  ca  paxab  uaye  maixbal  ca  conahti  uaye  xecpes  maixnan  uinic 
utuchitah  taho  baxci  qui  maixnan  cacaticti  hex  ca  yumil  padre  xane 
tibilix  lie  y  u[t]zcinic  toon  licix  u  tzaic  misa  kechaante  uaye  licix  u  caput 
cicic  palal  baix  a  thancilob  hex  tamuc  cauiih  xane  maixtan  y  ulel  tumenel 
uiih  yok  manan  uinic  uay  ti  cah  tumenel  uihe  laix  u  chum  matan  yulel  utibon 
uaye  tumenel  mananil  hanal  toon  maixbal  bin  katzabti  uhantante  hex  ca 
yumil  padre  ca  maixthan  cacuxilti  tibilix  u  kah  toon  maix  bal  lie  ka 
catictixam  lai  uchun  bin  >ibtah  y.  unucil  uinicob  uchbal  y  oheltabal  tibilil  ka 
puccial  y  icnal  ca  yumil  padre  haili  uaye  ka>ib  tah  tu  kinil  sant  lorenco  u 
lahun  ptXz  ukinil  agosto  - 

in  than  cen  don  gaspar  cupul   don  gaspar  cupul   gonzalo  uyau    francisco  poot 
francisco  hoi  escribano   martin  tzuc   alonso  cupul     juan  canche    francisco 
nahuat  maestro 

I  who  am  batab,  don  Gaspar  Cupul,  and  the  regidor  Canche  and  the  regidor 
Pot  and  the  regidor  Tzuc,  and  the  principales,  are  gathered.  As  to  our  father 
Padre  Andr6s  Mexia,  he  is  not  in  the  habit  of  giving  us  music,  nor  do  we  buy 
from  him  here  in  Xecpes.  Neither  does  he  send  a  man  [...].  Why?  For  we  ask 
nothing  of  him.  Our  father  the  Padre  is  good  and  does  well  t)y  us,  but  he  says 
the  mass  here  in  a  twisted  fashion,  and  makes  the  boys  clean  [?]  a  second  time. 
What  do  you  say?  As  to  the  question  of  eating:  he  also  doesn't  come  l)ecause 
of  that.  In  other  words,  there's  nobody  here  in  the  town  because  there's  no 
food.  This  is  the  reason  why  his  goodness  does  not  come  to  us  here,  t)ecause 
we  have  no  food,  nor  will  we  give  him  any.    Our  father  the  Padre,  he  doesn't 
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remember  us,  although  we  lead  good  lives.  This  is  the  reason  that  I,  along  with 
the  princif)ales,  have  written,  so  that  the  goodness  of  our  hearts  vis-^-vis  our 
father  the  Padre  be  known.    That's  all.    Here  we  write  on  the  day  of  San 
Lorenzo,  the  tenth  day  of  August. 
This  is  my  statement,  don  Gasp)ar  Cupul 

[the  signatures:]  don  Gaspar  Cupul,  Gonzalo  Uayu,  Francisco  Foot,  Francisco 
Hoi  escribano  [notary],  Martin  Tzuc,  Alonso  Cupul,  Juan  Canche,  Francisco 
Nahuat  maestro. 


2.  Complaint  against  the  priest  Andres  Mexia  by  the  town  of  Tixmeuac, 
1589" 

Dios  ca  nan  ti  cech  ti  mam  u  lah  ukinil  cech  caya  yumilile  uohel  te  uay 
tihuloon  tixmiuace  yicnal  almehen  don  pedro  xiu  gobernador  uay  ti  cah  caix 
ti  yalah  toon  akubenthanil  taualahtie  cila  maecool  cati  cuyah  yutzil  athan 
cicithantabac  dios  avokol  licil  avanticoon  hex  than  ta  valah  ti  ti  almehen  ti 
yalah  toon  tulacal  bai  tatzolah  ti  heva  cakot  ba  cacah  tech  yoklal  dios  ca  tibay 
avan  toon  licil  aua  lici  uatab  citan  uchuc  cutz  cinic  ca>aic  uhah  lay 
ubeel  padre  mexia  lie  ubeel  tic  ti  cah  bay  licil  avubic  ucanile  hevac  >ib  te 
hunti  tac  yum  ti  padre  frai  hernando  de  supuerta  ca  u  tzac  ubeel  tic  hibal  lie 
calic  yokol  padre  la  hehix  tulacal  tu>i  cool  caix  aualab  ti  yohil  auhun  catal 
cabac  huntul  juez  frayle  tumenel  heuac  he  cathan  cech  yume  caix  a>ibte 
ychil  auhun  ti  coon  ti  ubah  missa  uay  tixmiuace  uahmaatex  yax  oc  coon  ti 
xpianoil  uaye  lay  na  tah  oklal  licil  coktic  cabateh  caa>oclukez  colah  cech 
yume  uayon  yan  tixmiuace  benel  ca  cah  ti  oxtzucon  petu  tah>iu  titzal  uayon 
yan  yetel  canucilob  hayli  tac  >ib  tahtech  ti  okinal  Domingo  uaye  caix  a  >ab  a 
>ib  yumil  tupach  uinic  cabines  tiho  lah  lie  camuctic  uaye  caix  a  >ib  te  uhahil 
athan  cubi 

#  hahi  lae  he  tilic  u  >aic  confesar  ti  chuplalobe  tilic  yalic  uamatan  a>ab  aba 
tene  matan  y>ab  confesar  tech  lay  licil  u  payic  chuplalti  matan  u>ab 
confesar  ti  uamatan  utalel  chuplal  tamuk  upakic  ukeban  chuplalob  matan 
u>ab  confesarti 

lay  uhahil  tulacal  baix  ucoilob  tu>acan  chuplal  xan  ucanan  tech  dios  tix 
maxul  ukinil  cech  cayume  A  palilon  ti  don  Juan  cool  go*"  petu    don  Francisco 
Utz  tah>iu  g**'  alcaldesob  tulacal 

God  keep  you  on  this  the  last  day[...]^^.  You,  our  father  know  we  come  to 
Tixmeuac  with  the  nobles  ^^.  When  don  Pedro  Xiu,  governor  here  in  the  town. 
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told  us  your  greetings,  you  told  him  we  saw[...]^*.  We  are  persuaded  that  your 
words  are  good,  Grod  will  be  blessed,  you  know  how  you  protect  us.  Here  is  the 
word  you  gave  to  the  noble:  he  told  us  all  that  you  arranged  for  him  here.  We 
are  asking  you,  for  the  sake  of  God,  will  you  protect  us,  as  you  say  you  will,  so 
that  we  can  carry  out  our  desire  to  tell  the  truth  about  the  deeds  of  padre 
Mexia  and  what  he  does  in  the  town.  So  that  you  will  thus  hear  the  story  of 
it,  we  write  this  letter  to  the  father  padre  frai  Hernando  de  Sopuerta.  Whether 
he  does  something  about  what  we  say  about  this  father,  which  is  all  true[...]**, 
what  you  said  in  your  letter,  that  a  judge,  who  is  a  friar,  should  come  to 
investigate  because  here  is  our  word  to  you,  father,  just  as  you  write  in  your 
letter  to  us  that  he  heard  mass  here  in  Tixmeuac[...].  Above  all  our  Christianity 
is  the  reason  that  we  place  ourselves  before  you,  so  that  you  will  satisfy  our 
hearts,  you  our  father.  We  who  are  here  in  Tixmeuac,  we  are  coming  to 
Oxtzucon,  Peto,  Tahdziu,  and  Tetzal,  we  who  are  here  with  our  principales. 
Thus  we  wrote  to  you  at  dusk  on  Sunday.  Give  us  your  writing,  father,  to  the 
men  we  are  taking  there  to  Tiho^^  We  will  wait  here.  You  write  the  truth. 
We  will  hear  your  word. 

#^'  Truly  listen.  When  he  gives  confession  to  women,  he  then  says,  if  you  do 
not  give  yourselves  to  me,  I  won't  confess  you.  This  is  how  he  incites  the 
women.  He  does  not  give  the  women  confession,  if  they  don't  come  to  him. 
Until  they  recompense  him  with  their  sins,  he  doesn't  confess  the  women. 
That  is  the  whole  truth  of  how  the  women  are  made  to  prostitute  themselves. 
May  God  Eternal^*  keep  you,  our  father.  We  who  are  your  children  [the 
signatures:]  don  Juan  Cool  governor  of  Petu,  don  Francisco  Utz  governor  of 
Tahdziu,  all  the  alcaldes. 


3.  Statement  made  to  the  Priest  Andres  Mexia  by  the  town  of  Tetzal, 
1589^' 

#hele  tu  bolonpiz  u  kinil  u  margo  yabil  89  a"s  hun  molun  ten  cen  don  ?**  ppol 
gov"''  uay  ti  cah  tetzal  yetel  Ju"  hau  allde  y.   Ju"  ek  P**cach  Regidoresob  uay 
ti  cah  lae  catuhcinah  uhuhil  cachahil^®  utzan  canohxibob  tulacalob  yetel 
tukabaob  lie  calic  tohcol  yethun  ca  yumti  padre  andres  mexia  cura  uay  tu 
provinqiail  petu  caualkagah  cabati  ualkeqalix  ubatoon  yoklal  yanix  ubocaltun 
yethun  cuchi  tumenel  chipulchi  y.  canyectzil  laytah  oklal  u  keyahun  talkinil 
ca  >ibtah  yhunil  ti  halach  uinic  tihoo  tuxchii  ca  canatah  talanil  u  cantabal 
upectzil  padresob  timachacan  uhahil  tumenel  can  pectzil  tayic  benelix  ca 
cah  tiho  cuchi  caualkazon  uay  to  cah  lae  caix  cacantah  y.  ca  yum  kuluinicil 
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yet  p*.  ca  catuhcinah  col  yet.  yoklae  xpianoilon^*  mahunah  caleppolae  yetel 
yet  hibal  ticalah  yokol  p*  lae  cuchilae  ti  maiibe  maixbal  cakatti  maix  than 
yokol  xan  tumen  ti  manii  lae  Hohil  lie  caliclae  mabahun  bin  cakaheztu  eaten 
tumenel  mabal  cohel  xan  chembelcan  xectzil  y.  chupulchi^^  bay  uthan 
canohxibob  tulacal  yokhahlae  ca>ibtah  eakabahlae  yetel  cayum  kuluinicil  y. 
uhahan  kuluinicilob  uts^il  -  don  p"  pol  gov**'  Ju°  Hau  allde  Ju°  ek  p"  each 
regidoresob  di**  mo  escribano 

Here  on  the  9th  of  March  of  the  year  89  years  ^,  we  are  gathered  together 
in  the  town  of  Tetzal,  I  who  am  don  Pedro  Pol,  the  governor,  with  the  alcalde 
Juan  Hau,  and  the  regidors  Juan  Ek  and  Pedro  Cach.  We  assert  the  truth  of 
the  world  of  all  our  elders  and  their  names.  We  truly  declare  our  hearts.  Our 
father,  padre  Andr6s  Mexia,  we  reconcile  ourselves  to  him  and  he  likewise 
reconciles  himself  to  us.  For  there  was  formerly  bad  feeling  on  our  part 
because  of  women's  talk^  and  the  telling  of  tales,  for  which  reason  he 
reprimanded  us.  For  this  reason  we  wrote  to  the  halach  uinic  in  Tiho^. 
Through  a  messenger  we  explained  that  telling  tales  about  priests  is  a  bad  thing, 
when  their  truth  is  not  manifest.  It  is  because  of  telling  tales  that  formerly  we 
were  going  to  Tiho  and  returning  here  to  the  said  town,  when  we  told  our 
father  the  kuluinicil^^  and  the  padre,  with  whom  we  certified  it,  that  because  of 
Christianity  we  gave  up  our  anger  with  him  and  that  which  we  formerly  said 
regarding  the  father.  Nor  do  we  request  anything  of  him.  Nor  do  we  have 
anything  else  to  say  about  it,  because  it's  all  past.  We  say  the  truth.  Nothing 
is  going  to  be  remembered  by  us  the  second  time  also,  because  we  know 
nothing  about  it,  only  tale-telling  and  women's  words.  Thus  are  the  words  of 
our  elders;  therefore  we  write  our  names  with  our  father  the  kuluinicil  and  the 
other  leaders  and  witnesses:  don  Pedro  Pol  governor,  Juan  Hau  alcalde,  Juan 
Ek,  Pedro  Cach  regidors,  Diego  Mo  escribano. 

III.  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  ANALYSIS  AND  FURTHER  RESEARCH 

The  first  two  documents  are  Isirgely  typical  of  many  complaints 
against  local  priests  that  appear  in  the  indigenous  language  records  of 
Central  Mexico,  and  are  now  surfacing  in  the  records  of  the  New  Spanish 
peripheries,  such  as  Yucatan."  The  obvious  problem  with  this  form  is  the 
lack  of  balance;  still  one  does  not  have  to  take  the  accusations  at  face 
value  to  make  use  of  them.  Supportive  and  compzirative  information  can 
facilitate  analysis. 

For  ex£miple  these  two  complaints  compare  interestingly  with  the 
petition  of  the  Nahua  town  of  Jalostotitlan  for  the  removal  of  their  priest 
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in  1611^.  Among  the  Nahuas'  grievances  were  the  two  most  common 
charges:  lechery,  the  chief  complaint  of  the  Maya  at  Tixmeuac,  and  abuse, 
which  is  hinted  at  in  the  Xecpes  complaint.  At  a  time  when  the 
confessionjil  rarely  physically  separated  priest  and  penitent,  accusations  of 
clerical  abuse  of  confession  were  common  wherever  this  was  a  standard 
ritual.  There  are  reportedly  colonial  documents  relating  to  such 
complaints  presently  safeguarded  in  M6rida  by  the  Church,  who  refuse 
scholars  access  to  them.  It  is  uncertain  to  what  degree  these  abuses 
occurred  and  to  what  degree  communities  such  as  the  above  used  this 
accusation  because  they  had  learned  that  it  got  the  attention  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities. 

Although  Jalostotitlan  claimed  that  their  priest  spent  all  his  time 
at  his  estancia,  there  is  no  explicit  charge  of  absenteeism.  This  however 
is  the  crux  of  the  Xecpes  gripe.  Andr6s  Mexia  seems  to  have 
responsibility  for  at  least  the  five  communities  mentioned  in  the  above 
documents:  Xecpes,  Tixmeuac,  Oxtzucon,  Tahdziu  and  Tetzal. 

By  1580  there  were  thirty-eight  friars  at  most  for  the  whole 
peninsula  of  Yucatan,  half  of  whom  were  at  any  one  time  residing  in 
M6rida  or  Campeche.  The  pacified  area  was  divided  into  twenty-two 
doctrinas,  of  which  only  the  most  compact  could  be  toured  once  a  week. 
Only  a  third  of  the  Indians  in  the  diocese  of  Yucatan  actually  lived  inside 
the  doctrinas.  On  the  southern  and  eastern  fringes  a  year  might  pass 
between  a  priest's  visits.  In  addition  to  the  Franciscan  presence  there 
were  four  secular  curatos,  manned  by  a  modest  seventeen  priests,  most  of 
them  attached  to  the  cathedral  in  M6rida.^ 

Judging  from  those  towns  I  have  been  able  to  locate  (see  map), 
Mexia's  visita  covered  an  area  of  at  least  100  square  miles  north  of  the 
nearest  cabecera,  or  head-town,  Peto,  where  he  mostly  would  have 
resided.  Fr.  Hernando  de  Sopuerta,  the  Franciscan  Provincial  to  whom 
the  Maya  appeal  in  the  Tixmeuac  document,  listed  in  a  letter  of  1580  the 
visita  towns  of  each  cabecera.^  The  average  was  8.3.  Making  the  rounds 
must  have  been  an  arduous  process,  especially  in  the  high  humidity  of  the 
Yucatecan  summer.  Even  today  there  is  only  an  unpaved  road  from  Peto 
to  Tahdziu,  and  beyond  that  point,  through  the  scrub  forest,  only  trails. 

In  Sopuerta's  letter  there  is  no  mention  of  Peto  or  its  neighbors. 
The  implication  is  that  the  area  was  one  of  the  four  curatos,  and  indeed 
in  a  letter  of  1582  from  the  governor  of  Yucatan  to  the  king  the  "Vicaria 
de  San  Andr6s  de  Petu"  is  listed  as  the  only  clerical  zone  in  the  province 
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of  M6rida.  '*  The  question  of  the  size  of  the  visitas  is  not  fully  answered, 
but  suffice  it  to  say  that  in  another  letter  of  1582  to  the  king,  the  bishop 
of  Yucatan  states  that  Peto  has  a  single  priest. 

This  cleric  is  named:  Pedro  de  Acosta,  a  Portugese,  a  recent 
appointee  £uid  not  a  "lengua"  (a  Yucatec  speaker).  Was  Andr6s  Mexia 
therefore  removed  soon  after  the  Xecpes  complaint  of  1578  and  reinstated 
before  the  Tixmeuac  complaint  of  1589?  The  clarification  of  such  a  detail 
requires  further  research,  in  local  parish  records  and  in  the  answers  to 
Phihp  IPs  famous  questionnaire,  for  this  area  known  as  the  Relaciones  de 
Yucatan. ^^  Still,  the  above  documents  illustrate  the  underemployment 
dilemma  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  a  colonial  periphery  such  as 
Yucatan. 

The  Maya  complaints  against  the  ritual  style  of  Mexia  are  certainly 
intriguing.  First,  he  does  not  give  them  "paxab":  the  Yucatec  "pax"  can 
mean  a  musical  instrument  played  by  the  tapping  of  the  fingers,  such  as 
a  tambourine  or  an  organ;  or  it  can  simply  mean  "music".  Does  this  mean 
Mexia  said  mass  rather  than  sang  it?  Presumably  he  was  not  required  to 
produce  music  himself,  but  perhaps  his  ritual  role  was  the  vital  ingredient 
needed  before  the  local  musicians  (or  choristers)  could  be  of  religious 
use;  and  he  refused  to  to  allow  their  participation. 

Second,  Mexia  says  mass  in  a  maimer  that  is  k'echaan,  twisted  or 
tilted.  Again  the  specific  meaning  is  uncertain,  although  the  problem  is 
presumably  not  one  of  language:  all  would  expect  the  mass  to  be  said  in 
Latin.  The  Maya  of  Xecpes  are  probably  dissatisfied  with  the  lack  of  due 
pomp  and  ceremony  invested  in  the  ritual  by  Mexia.  This  is  consistent 
with  the  music  complaint  above  jmd  with  the  fact  of  the  size  of  the  visita. 
A  hurried  spoken  Latin  mass  might  seem  a  poor  substitute  for  the  non- 
Christian  Maya  rites  of  worship  jmd  sacrifice.^ 

The  obvious  implication  of  the  Xecpes  complaints  is  that  this 
community  needed  Mexia,  even  if  he  wasn't  up  to  scratch  in  their  eyes. 
Does  this  signify  successful  conversion  to  the  conquerors'  faith?  Perhaps 
only  superficially.  By  the  1560s  pacified  Yucatan  had  been  divided  into 
parishes,  and  every  visita  consisted  of  newly-built  Christian  churches.  But 
the  infrequency  of  clerical  visits  enabled  the  partial  siu^dval  of  Maya 
beUef-systems;  indeed  the  Xecpes  document  talks  only  of  ritual,  not  of  the 
significance  of  that  ritual  to  the  Maya  beyond  the  impUcation  that  it 
mattered  to  them. 
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Maya  ritual  had  been  forced  underground,  partly  through  the 
ongoing  efforts  of  the  Franciscan  clergy  (the  seculars  made  slow  advances 
into  the  New  Spanish  fringes),  but  more  directly  as  a  result  of  the 
infamous  idolatry  trials  held  by  Diego  de  Landa  in  1562.  In  that  year  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  Maya  6Ute  of  Man!  (which  included  the  visita 
of  the  above  documents),  Sotuta  and  Hocaba  were  found  to  have  been 
engaging  in  traditional  sacrificial  rituals;  even  if  their  confessions,  exacted 
as  they  were  under  brutal  torture,  cannot  be  considered  completely 
reliable,  Franciscan  violence  sent  a  clear  message  to  the  Maya. 

By  1578  a  process  was  well  under  way  whereby  indigenous  ritual 
had  become  increasingly  furtive  and  individualized.  It  might  survive  for 
centuries  via  domestic  "paganism",  or  in  the  form  of  remote,  truncated 
ceremonies,  but  this  was  hardly  a  substitute  for  pubUc  ritual  with  sufficient 
pomp  and  ceremony. 

Did  Mexia  remain  so  alien  to  Xecpes  as  to  be  denied  the  basic 
hospitaUty  of  food?  The  Maya  may  have  considered  that  his  performance 
was  not  deserving  of  nutritional  compensation.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Yucatec  population  was  badly  hit  by  a  series  of  famines  and  European 
disease  epidemics  in  the  1560s  and  1570s,  causing  a  demographic  decline 
of  up  to  fifty  percent  between  the  surveys  of  1549  and  1580-1586.  The 
classic  response  of  the  Maya  to  such  disaster  was  to  flee  beyond  the 
control  of  colonial  officers  to  sources  of  milpa  or  breadnut  in  the  zone  the 
Spaniards  mistermed  despoblado.  **  This  is  illustrated  by  the  Xecpes 
remark  that  "there's  nobody  here  in  the  town  because  there's  no  food." 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Tixmeuac  complaint  fails  to  state  the 
month:  was  it  made  before  or  after  the  Tetzal  apology  of  the  same  year? 
Either  way,  the  Tetzal  document  indicates  that  this  town  was  also  in  on 
the  campaign  to  remove  Mexia.  When  this  failed,  reconciliation  must 
have  seemed  the  prudent  alternative.  Hernando  de  Sopuerta  may  have 
acted  as  arbitrator;  Peto  was  a  secular  curato,  yet  it  is  to  the  Franciscan 
provincial  that  the  Maya  prindpales  appezd  in  the  Tixmeuac  complaint. 
The  scarcity  of  priests  must  have  been  a  factor.  In  the  last  resort  the 
desire  of  these  Maya  communities  for  a  priest  was  strong  enough  that  a 
bad  one  was  preferable  to  none  at  all. 

Another  obvious  question  opened  up  by  these  documents  is  that  of 
pohtical  organization.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  Maya  cah,  or, 
municipality?  How  was  it  subdivided?  How  do  the  units  of  pre-conquest 
organization  map  against  colonial  units,  geographically,  conceptually  and 
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in  terms  of  office  tenure?  These  issues  require  the  analysis  of  a  larger 
corpus  of  Maya-language  records.  However,  the  three  above  illustrate  a 
few  points. 

The  imposition  of  the  Spanish  cabildo  system  onto  a  society  whose 
traditional  sociopolitical  organization  had  only  been  destroyed  at  the  very 
top,  meant  that  at  first,  in  theory,  two  rival  sources  of  authority  existed. 
In  fact  the  Maya  61ite  had  responded  quickly  to  new  circumstances  and 
continued  to  control  their  own  political  system  and  its  access  to  office. 
Judging  by  Spanish  documentation,  the  Maya  61ite  fade  away  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  But  documents  like  the  above  continue  to  be 
generated  into  the  nineteenth  century  by  an  dlite  that  not  only  survive,  but 
maintain  a  ruling  position.  Yucatan's  poverty  prevented  the  Maya  nobility 
from  engaging  in  Spjinish-style  entrepreneurial  activity  the  way  the  Nahua 
nobility  did.  No  matter:  The  Maya  population  continued  to  recognize  the 
descendants  of  the  old  rulers  as  public  office-holders. 

The  reader  will  note  that  in  the  document  of  1578  the  officers  are 
titled  batab  and  ah  cuhcab,  whereas  in  the  two  of  1589  the  terms 
gobemador,  regidor  and  alcalde  are  employed.  Farriss  suggests  that  the 
change  over  of  terms  was  a  gradual  process  that  was  complete  until  the 
late  seventeenth  century.  Three  documents  alone  do  not  refute  that 
conclusion,  but  suggest  that  in  some  cahs  the  change  may  have  been 
quick.  (The  switch  to  gobernador  was  temporary;  by  1700  batab  was 
again  standard).  Although  not  all  colonial  offices  had  precise  pre- 
Columbian  cognates,  the  Maya  were  able  to  adapt  one  system  to  the  other 
with  apparent  ease. 

The  ah  cuchcab  were  traditional  community  officers  that  may  have 
had  responsibihty  for  quarter  subunits  of  the  cah  (like  the  calpulli  of  the 
Nahuas'  altepetl);  they  translated  well  into  regidors,  as  there  were  usually 
four  of  the  latter.  Above  them  were  usually  two  alcaldes,  but  the  Maya 
played  with  the  numbers  to  suit  their  traditional  perspectives  in  a  way  that 
is  not  yet  fully  clear.  In  the  Xecpes  documents  the  signatories  are  clearly 
in  the  community  leaders  acting  as  a  body  in  indigenous  Mesoamerican 
tradition.  Specific  offices  are  unclear;  the  titles  of  Gonzalo  Uayu  and 
Alonso  Foot  are  not  stated.  The  Maya  are  not  revealing  much,  perhaps 
because  to  them  it  is  all  obvious.  While  this  of  the  three  documents  most 
reflects  the  traditional  system,  it  also  indicates  a  system  in  transition. 

In  the  Tetzal  document  the  transition  seems  to  be  complete,  yet  the 
Maya  way  of  doing  political  business  is  still  visible  through  the  Hispanized 
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veneer.  Aside  from  the  governor  the  four  signatories  are  titled  alcalde, 
regidor  (two)  and  escribano,  but  because  there  are  four  it  seems  logical 
that  each  officer  represents  a  subunit  of  the  cah.  According  to  the 
rotational  nature  of  the  system,  each  subunit  would  take  it  in  turns  to  hold 
each  colonial  cabildo  office.  Those  community  principales  who  were  out 
of  office  that  year  were  still  present,  according  to  tradition:  uhahan 
kuluinicilob  ut[e]s[tig]oil,  the  other  leaders  and  witnesses. 

A  final  example  of  the  utility  potential  of  these  documents  lies 
simply  in  the  nzmies  of  the  signatories.  The  reader  will  note  the  use  of 
the  Spanish  don.  At  the  time  of  the  conquest  only  the  highest  Spzinish 
noblemen  enjoyed  the  don  prefix,  although  most  women  of  hidzilgo  rank 
were  dona.  The  Nahuas  almost  immediately  adopted  this  title,  but  with 
an  important  difference:  it  was  less  heredit£uy  than  indicative  of  high 
office,  and  thus  the  equivalent  of  the  Nahuatl  teuctli,  "lord."  The  Yucatec 
Maya  were  equally  quick  to  appropriate  the  status-indicator  of  their 
conquerors;  the  above  documents  show  only  the  governor  among  the 
officers  of  the  Maya  cah  using  the  don  prefix.  In  other  words,  the  title 
denotes  the  office,  as  much  as  the  words  batab  or  governor  do  when 
following  the  patronym.  The  sole  exception  would  be  the  retired 
predecessor  of  the  batab.  Central  Mexico,  and  indeed  Spain,  witnessed 
a  phenomenon  that  we  might  call  "don  inflation";  in  the  1540s  only  the 
governor  of  Tlaxcala  was  a  don,  but  by  the  1620s  the  title  had  spread  to 
include  the  whole  cabildo^  This  process  had  not  reached  Yucatan  by 
Independence,  and  even  today  the  Yucatec  use  of  don  is  far  more 
conservative  than  in  Central  Mexico. 

The  reader  will  also  have  noticed  the  use  of  Christian  names  in 
conjunction  with  Maya  patronymics.  A  comparison  with  colonial  Nahua 
practice  is  informative:  the  lack  of  lineage  surnames  in  pre-Columbian 
Central  Mexico,  beyond  the  case  of  ruling  dynasties,  carried  over  into  the 
early  colonial  period.  The  Nahuas  adopted  Spanish  names  but  not  the 
Spanish  system  of  family  nomenclature.  Until  about  the  1620s  most 
Nahuas  still  had  indigenous  last  names  that  were  not  patronymics  but 
reflected  a  pre-conquest  tradition  of  naming  a  child  after  its  birthdate: 
Aca  for  example  (Reed),  or  Quauhtli  (Eagle). 

Yet  the  prevailing  trend  was  to  use  Spanish  names  as  a  complex 
denotation  of  social  status.  Thus  Juan  Diego,  having  two  first  names, 
would  be  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale  from  don  Hernando  Cortes,  of 
whom  there  were  many  among  the  Central  Mexican  indigenous  nobility 
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due  to  the  proliferous  sponsorship  of  the  conquistador  Cortes.  Although 
this  oversimplifies  a  continually  evolving  system  that  was  subtle  and  highly 
differentiated-^  the  outline  of  a  compzu-ison  can  be  seen  .  A  high-ranking 
Maya  noble  sponsored  by  the  Conquistador  of  Yucatan  was  renamed  at 
baptism  don  Francisco  de  Montejo  Xiu.  In  other  words,  the  Maya 
response  differed  primarily  because  there  were  pre-conquest  patronymics 
in  the  Yucatan  with  lineage  significance  to  important  to  be  abandoned. 

The  social  role  of  Yucatec  personal  names  is  a  lucrative  subject 
waiting  to  be  exploited.  Ralph  Roys  pubUshed  a  six-page  study  in  1940 
that  has  yet  to  be  built  upon."  His  list  of  about  three  hundred  Maya 
patronymics  seems  comprehensive,  but  the  names  need  to  be  mapped  to 
indicate  the  geographical  foci  of  prominent  lineages.  Roys,  citing  Landa, 
writes  of  a  sense  of  kinship,  an  obligation  to  hospitality  among  those  of 
the  same  patronymic,  and  a  beUef  in  a  common  ancestor.  These  vague 
claims  demand  thorough  investigation.^ 

The  documents  above  contain  some  interesting  patronymic 
examples.  Cupul  was  one  of  the  seven  or  eight  dominant  lineages  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest  that  gave  their  names  to  provinces.  The  Cupuls 
continued  to  be  prominent  inthe  cahs  of  a  large  area  in  eastern  Yucatan; 
we  see  that  a  Cupul  was  batab  of  Xecpes  in  1578,  and  a  relative  (probably 
a  son)  of  another  one  of  the  principales.  Unable  to  locate  Xecpes  on  any 
map,  I  suggest  that  it  is  to  the  north-east  of  the  Peto  area,  that  is,  towards 
the  Cupul  province. 

The  three  most  important  lineages  at  the  turn  of  the  sixteenth 
century  were  the  Cocoms,  the  Huits,  and  the  Xius.  *  After  the  conquest 
they  could  no  longer  govern  at  a  provincial  level,  but,  like  many  lesser 
lineages,  they  continued  to  control  the  highest  community  positions 
throughout  the  colonial  period.^  The  Xiu  were  not  highly  numerous  and 
were  spzu'se  outside  of  their  province  in  Mani,  the  only  part  of  the 
peninsula  where  they  held  high  municipal  office.  As  the  cahs  to  which 
Peto  was  the  cabcera  were  all  within  the  Mani  province,  it  is  no  surprise 
to  see  a  Xiu  as  governor  of  one  of  them:  Tixmeuac.  *^  The  surviving 
probanzas  of  the  Xiu  are,  in  Roys'  estimation,  the  most  complete  family 
papers  of  colonial  Mexico.  Although  he  published  a  brief  study  of  them, 
and  Farriss  made  clear  use  of  the  papers  in  her  study  of  the  Maya  61ite, 
they  promise  to  yield  further  insights  for  any  scholar  who  can  read  them. 

The  transcriptions,  translations*'  and  the  analysis  above  suggest 
more  questions  than  they  answer.    Maya  language  studies  have  barely 
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begun  tap  the  vast  potential  that  the  available  (and  potentially  available) 
material  offers,  and  have  yet  to  reach  the  point  attziined  by  Nzihuatl 
language  studies  with  the  publication,  for  example,  oi  Beyond  the  Codices 
in  1976.  Still,  the  pleasure  is  in  the  perseverance,  even  if  the  result  will 
be  as  the  Chilam  Balam  ofChumayel  prophesied:  "After  it  had  all  passed, 
they  told  of  it  in  their  own  words,  but  its  meaning  was  not  plain...  Still  he 
who  comes  of  our  lineage  will  know  it,  one  of  who  are  Maya  men..."** 
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highly  anthropological  in  methodology  and  intent,  is  a  contribution  to  Yucatec 
ethnohistory  worthy  of  publication:  "Tekanto  in  the  Eighteenth  Century."  Ph.D. 
dissertation,  Tulane  University,1978. 

'^  Ibid.:  400. 

^I  am  grateful  to  my  colleague  Kevin  Terraciano  for  stumbling  across  these  and 
other  colonial  documents  in  Yucatec,  while  pursuing  his  own  investigations,  and  for  having 
them  photocopied  for  me. 

*AGN  Inquisicion  v.69  exp.5,  f.l99.  The  Spanish  index,  which  reads  "Notification 
del  cura  Andr^  Mexia  a  los  naturales,  para  que  paguen  sus  impuestos"  seems  tantalizingly 
to  refer  to  a  different  document  from  the  same  case. 

'  "yetel"  ("and/with")  is  mostly  written  as  a  "y"  with  a  dot  after  or  with  a  line 
underneath. 

^*rhe  >  here  and  below  represents  a  backward  c,  and  is  pronounced  like  an 
explosive  tz,  written  in  modem  Yucatec  as  dz.  It  is  the  only  letter  which  was  invented  in 
order  to  write  Yucatec  using  the  Roman  Alphabet.  The  precise  origin  of  the  innovation 
is  uncertain;  probably  a  creation  of  the  Maya  working  with  the  Franciscans  soon  after  the 
founding  of  Spanish  M^rida  in  1542.   (See  also  note  20  below). 

AGN  Incuiscion  v.69,  exp.5,  f.277.  Index  description:  "Informacion  de  los 
naturales  al  comisario  del  Santo  Oficio  fray  Hernando  de  Sopuerta  contra  el  cura  Andres 
Mexia,  por  mala  conducta  ya  mal  comportamiento."  The  index  dives  Peto  as  the  origin 
town.  The  governor  of  Peto  did  sign  the  document,  as  did  the  governor  of  Tahdziu,  but 
it  appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  in  Tixmeauc.  It  seems  very  odd  that  Tixmeauc's 
governor  (and  indeed  other  witnesses)  did  not  sign  the  document,  although  it  does  look 
as  if  the  escribano  simply  ran  out  of  space,  (in  translation  and  commentary  I  use  the 
modem  spellings  of  all  Maya  toponyms). 

^^The  month  seems  to  have  been  omitted. 

^•'The  Yucatec,  almehen,  works  remarkably  similarly  to  the  Spanish  equivalent, 
hidalgo  ("hijo  de  algo").  It  literally  means,  someone  with  a  father  and  mother,  i.e.  parents 
of  note.  The  pre-colonial  Maya  had  both  matrilineal  and  patrilineal  lines  of  descent.the 
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patronymic  being  preceded  by  a  name  coming  from  one's  mother's  mother  a  matronymic. 
Se  note  37  below. 

^^l  am  unable  to  make  sense  (yet)  of  what  seems  to  be  "maecool" 

^^I  remain  stumped  by  "tu  >  icool",  and  a  few  lines  below  "uahmaatcx,"  which  seems 
to  mean  "you  receive  offerings/gifts"  but  that  fits  clumsily  into  the  context. 

^TTie  Spanish  founded  M^rida  on  the  site  of  the  Maya  town  Tiho  (or  Tihoo);  the 
Maya  continue  to  use  the  latter  term  through  the  colonial  period  and  to  this  day. 

^'^Here  the  Spanish  "item"  sign  is  written.  This  short  paragraph  is  the  real 
substance  of  the  letter  the  complaint. 

^'Literally:  "no  end  of  his  days". 

^^AGN  Inquisicion  v.69,  exp5,  f.275.  Index  description:  "Notificacion  de  los 
naturales  al  cura  Andr^  Mexia,  de  que  ellos  estan  contentos  y  que  si  antes  estaban 
enojados  fue  por  diceres."  This  document  has  a  Spanish  translation  appended  which, 
although  it  is  not  word-for-word,  is  extremely  helpful.  It  is  in  the  same  hand  as  the  Maya; 
therefore  the  Maya  itself  is  a  copy.  The  translation  is  signed  by  the  interprete  general  of 
Yucatan,  Caspar  Antonio  (this  would  be  the  famous  Gaspar  Antonio  Chi  who  worked 
with  Landa),  and  dated  April  12,  1589;  from  Antonio's  signature  it  is  obvious  that  he  had 
an  assistant  do  all  the  work! 

^^Therc  is  a  line  through  the  vertical  of  the  first  "h"  to  indicate  an  explosive  "ch". 

^^A  line  runs  above  the  first  five  letters;  this  of  course  is  a  standard  Spanish 
abbreviation,  the  "xp"  really  being  the  Greek  letters  for  "ch"  (pronounced  "k")  and  "r", 
with  a  Maya  noun  suffix. 

^^Explosive  first  "ch". 

^*rhis  repetition  (using  both  the  Spanish  and  indigenous  words  for  "year")  is 
common  in  Yucatec  and  Nahuatl  documents. 

^^Significantly  (and  amusingly)  the  Spanish  version  replaces  "women's  talk"  with 
"Indian  Gossip". 

^Before  the  Conquest  the  halach  uinic  was  the  supreme  political  offer,  or 
territorial  rule,  of  a  province.  Tiho  being  the  Spanish  provincial  capital,  the  reference  here 
is  therefore  the  the  Governor  of  Yucatan. 

^An  unusual  way  of  referring  to  a  municipal  governor,  the  word  must  have  been 
a  title  for  senior  officials  of  the  pre-conquest  cah.  As  discussed  below,  at  the  end  of  this 
document  it  also  appears  in  the  plural.  (Roys  gave  the  literal  translation  as  "mighty  man" 
and  in  one  context  even  translated  it,  perhaps  dubiously,  as  "Spaniard":  Roys,  Scholes,  and 
Eleanor  Adams,  "Report  and  Census  of  the  Indians  of  Cozumel,  1570".  Washington  D.C.: 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Washington,  Pub.  No.  523,  Contributions  to  American  Anthropology 
and  History  vol  .6,  Contribution  30,  1940:  22) 

^Sce  another  of  the  Notes  and  Documents  in  this  journal  for  an  example  from 
northern  New  Spain. 

^*rranscription  and  translation  from  Nahuatl  in  Beyond  the  Codices,  Arthur 
Anderson,  Frances  Berdan  and  James  Lockhart  eds.,  UC  Press:  Berkeley,  1976:  166-173. 

^Farriss,  ibid,:  93,304. 

Frances  V.  Scholes  et  al.,  eds.,  Documentos  Para  La  Historic  De  Yucatan,  3  vols. 
M^rida  1936-1938,  2:48-50. 

^^Ibid.,  2:51-54.  The  letter  lists  six  towns  subsidiary  to  Peto,  all  between  2  and  12 
leagues  from  it.  These  are  Tahdziu  ("Ta?iu"),  Tetzal  ("Tigal")  and  four  others  that  do  not 
appear  in  the  above  three  documents. 

^^The  answers  for  Tahdziu  at  least  are  extant,  as  they  are  referred  to  by  Philip 
Thompson,  op.cit..  The  Relaciones  were  published  with  other  unedited  documents  of  the 
Spanish  Empire  in  Madrid  in  1898-1900,  but  copies  of  this  are  hard  to  come  by. 

^^see,  for  example,  Michael  D.  Coe,  The  Maya.  New  York:  Thames  and  Hudson, 
1987  (4th  ed.):  169-173  or  Sylvanus  Morely,  George  Branerd  and  Robert  Sharer,  The 
Ancient  Maya.  Stanford  University  Press,  1983  (4th  ed.):480-496  or  the  exemplar  of  the 
revolution  in  hieroglyphic  decipherment:  Linda  Scheie  and  Mary  Ellen  Miller,  The  Blood 
of  Kins:  Dynasty  and  Ritual  in  Maya  Art.  Fort  Worth:  Kimbell  Art  Museum,  1986. 

^'Farriss,  ibid.:  57-79. 

^Ibid.:281-283. 

^'James  Lockhart,  The  Nahuas  After  the  Conquest.  Unpublished  MS:  268-290. 

^"Personal  Names  of  the  Maya  of  Yucatan",  contribution  31  in  Carnegie  Institute 
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Pub.  No.  523  cited  above. 

^^Thompson's  presentation  of  kinship  terminology  is  a  start  in  the  right  direction, 
but  he  seems  oblivious  to  the  development  of  "family"  history  in  England  and  France 
during  the  period  of  his  research.  Thompson,  ibid:62  ff. 

'^^^e  name  of  Xiu  is  probably  Nahuatl  in  origin,  as  must  be  the  name  of  the 
Xecpes  maestro:  Nahuat. 

^'^e  Camal  lineage  not  only  dominated  the  cah  of  Ebtun  throughout  the  colonial 
period,  producing  three  times  as  many  governors  as  any  other  name,  but  a  Camal  held  the 
senior  local  office  both  immediately  prior  to  the  conquest  and  still  in  the  1930s  ^en  Roys 
was  researching  there.  Ralph  Roys,  The  Titles  of  Ebtun.  Washington  D.C.:  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Washington,  Pub.  No.  505,  1939. 

■'^This  is  presumably  not  the  same  don  Pedro  Xiu  who  was  involved  in  a  legitimacy 
conflict  with  a  rival  for  the  governorship  of  Tekax,  don  Fernando  Uz.  Se  Farriss,  ibid.: 
246. 

''^Ralph  Roys,  The  Indian  Background  of  Colonial  Yucatan  (1943).  Norman: 
University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  1972:  129-171.  Farriss,  ibid.:  96-102,  164-176,  227-255,  272- 
285.   The  original  Xiu  papers  are  in  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Harvard  University. 

'^^These  were  done  under  the  tutelage  of  Marta  E.  Hunt  and  James  Lockhart, 
without  whom  this  study  would  not  be  possible. 

**I'his  is  Roys'  translation.  The  Book  of  Chilam  Balam  of  Chumayel.  Washington 
D.C.:  Carnegie  Institute  of  Washington,  Pub.  No.  438,  1933. 
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INTRODUCTION 

At  this  point  in  the  historiography  of  early  colonial  Mexico,  the 
importance  of  indigenous  language  sources  such  as  testaments,  land  sales, 
petitions  and  correspondence  is  widely  reocgnized.  The  translation  and 
analysis  of  these  documents  has  considerably  broadened  the  perspective 
on  early  colonial  social  history  far  beyond  what  had  previously  been 
possible  utilizing  only  traditional  Spanish  language  sources.  Historians 
and  linguists  working  with  this  rich  source  have  begun  to  balance  the 
scales  by  allowing  the  indigenous  world  to  speak  for  itself. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  this  work  has  been  done  with 
documents  written  in  Nahuatl,  the  lingua  franca  of  the  indigenous  peoples 
of  colonial  Mesoamerica.  Nahuatl  influence  impacted  the  outermost 
reaches  of  colonial  New  Spain.  In  terms  of  the  administration  of  Indian 
communities  and  the  attempt  to  bring  them  into  the  sphere  of  the  Spanish 
legal  system,  it  appears  that  Spanish  authorities  found  it  far  more 
expedient  to  have  Nahuatl-speaking  central  Mexicans  teach  outlying 
indigenous  communities  to  use  Nahuatl  than  to  have  Spaniards  attempt 
to  teach  them  Spanish.  Although  Saltillo  is  the  northernmost  Spanish 
town  to  date  to  yield  Nahuatl  documents,  this  may  well  be  for  reasons 
concerning  the  survival  of  documents  rather  than  their  creation.  Evidence 
suggests  that  there  were  significant  numbers  of  Nahuatl  speakers  as  far 

Jim  Braun,  Barry  Sell  and  Kevin  Terraciano  are  doctoral  candidates  at  the 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  working  on  Colonial  New  Mexico, 
Nahuatl  religious  materials,  and  Oaxaca,  respectively. 
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north  as  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico.^ 

If  there  were  large  numbers  of  Nahuatl  speakers  in  the  far  north,  the 
lack  of  documentation  similar  to  that  found  in  other  areas  is  easily 
explained  by  the  Pueblo  Revolt  of  1680-1692  which  resulted  in  the  total 
destruction  of  all  local  documentation  north  of  El  Paso  del  Norte  for  the 
entire  seventeenth  century. 

To  the  South,  Nahuatl  made  inroads  as  far  as  Nicaragua,  though  as 
in  the  north,  verifiable  documentation  has  been  found  no  farther  than 
Guatemala.^ 

Though  a  good  deal  of  circumstantial  evidence  exists  to  lead  us  to 
beheve  that  this  practice  of  Nahuatl  documentation  was  geographically 
wide-spread,  the  obvious  task  at  hand  is  to  verify  as  much  of  this 
supposition  as  possible.  It  is  with  this  goal  in  mind  that  the  following 
documents  are  presented. 

The  McAfee  Collection  at  the  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles, 
contains  sixty-six  folders  of  Nahuatl  and  Spanish  documents  covering  a 
broad  expanse  both  geographically  and  chronologically.  Documents  come 
from  the  regions  of  central  Mexico  to  the  near  north,  and  date  from  as 
early  as  1564  to  as  late  as  1810.  Much  of  this  material  has  yet  to  be 
transcribed  or  translated. 

The  Nahuatl  documents  translated  here  originated  from  northwestern 
Nueva  Gahcia,  from  the  towns  of  San  Sebastian  Huajicori  and  San 
Antonio  Quiuiquinta,  in  the  colonial  jurisdiction  of  Acaponeta,  about  two 
hundred  miles  northwest  of  Guadalajara.  Located  in  the  northwest  comer 
of  the  state  of  Nayarit,  very  close  to  the  border  of  Sinaloa,  all  three  towns 


^Oral  Tradition  has  it  that  large  numbers  of  Nahuatl  speakers  from  the  Tlaxcala- 
Puebla  region  moved  en  masse  as  entire  communities  to  Santa  Fe.  The  Franciscan  priests 
at  the  San  Miguel  chapel  in  Santa  Fe  claim  that  the  original  building  was  built  by 
Tlaxcalans  in  1610.  The  neighborhood  surrounding  the  chapel  is  to  this  day  called 
"Analco',  a  Nahuatl  world  meaning  "place  across  the  water,"  which  is  a  common  place 
name  for  such  Nahuatl-speaking  communities.  As  further  evidence,  one  need  only  observe 
the  contemporary  Spanish  spoken  in  Hispanic  communities  along  the  Rio  Arriba  region 
of  north  central  New  Mexico  to  see  that  it  is  full  of  Nahuatl  words  to  this  day.  For 
example:  chimal<chimalli  =  a  rawhide  shield;  jumate<xumatl  =  a  ladle  made  from  a  gourd; 
metlcahuitl  [remains  unaltered]  =  a  pole  used  for  drying  skins;  shocoque<xococ  =  to  sour, 
tilma<tilmatli  =  a  short  Indian  saddle  blanket  [in  Nahuatl  tilmatli  =  cape];  and 
zoquete<zoquitl=  mud  or  plaster.  One  of  the  most  interesting  examples  is  the  word 
which  speakers  of  Spanish  in  the  American  Southwest  use  for  their  language:  totacho  <  to = 
our,  and  tahtli  =  father. 

^Scc  Beyond  the  Codices,  by  Anderson,  Berdan,  and  Lockhart,  pp.  190-105.  Letter 
from  members  of  the  Council  of  San  Pedro  Huehuetlan,  Soconusco  to  Licentiate  Francisco 
Briceno,  visitor  general  in  Santiago  de  Guatemala,  1565. 
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Still  exist  and  can  be  located  on  any  good  contemporary  map.  [see  map  at 
end  of  article] 

The  fact  that  these  petitions  were  written  in  Nahuatl  rather  than 
Spanish  is  not  at  all  surprising.  Nahuatl  often  served  as  the  official 
language  of  non-Nahua  indigenous  communities.  Nahuatl  was  the  best 
studied  and  most  widely  recognized  indigenous  language  in  colonial 
Mexico.  Acaponeta,  small  as  it  was,  had  an  official  Nahuatl/Spanish 
translator.  The  real  significance  of  the  Huajicori  and  Quiuiquinta 
documents  is  that  they  now  extend  the  area  of  known  Nahuatl  documents 
to  the  northwest  coastal  area  bounded  by  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocesui 
and  on  the  east  by  the  Sierra  Madre  Occidental.  Further,  because  they 
originate  from  this  comparatively  remote  area,  both  the  substance  of  the 
documents  and  the  linguistic  evidence  they  supply  tell  us  about  not  only 
the  social  history  of  the  area  but  reinforce  theories  of  the  linguistic 
development  of  Nahuatl  in  the  mid-seventeenth  century. 

At  the  time  of  initial  Spanish  contact,  Acaponeta  and  neighboring 
Astatlan  were  the  center  of  an  important  indigenous  state.  The  principal 
language  was  Totorame,  a  language  related  to  Cora.  The  settlements 
were  located  on  artificial  mounds  along  the  alluvial  plain  of  the 
Acaponeta  River.  The  conquest  of  this  area  was  complete  by  the  1550's 
when  the  Franciscans  began  to  establish  churches.  However,  a  series  of 
rebellions  and  attacks  by  semi-sedentary  Tepehuanes  from  the  mountains 
destroyed  many  of  these  churches,  forcing  the  Spaniards  to  build  a 
presidio^  at  Acaponeta.  It  was  not  until  the  1620's  that  the  Franciscans 
resettled  in  the  Totorame  towns  to  the  north,  like  Huajicori  and 
Quiuiquinta.* 

A  Franciscan  report  from  Acaponeta  written  in  1673,  two  decades 
after  the  Nahuatl  petitions  discussed  in  this  article,  by  fray  Antonio  Arias 
de  Saavedra  to  his  superiors  in  Guadalajara,  testifies  to  the  tenuous 
nature  of  Spanish  settlement  on  this  northern  frontier.  Characteristically, 
Arias  complains  about  the  persistence  of  "barbarous  ceremonies"  and 
Izmients  his  inability  to  stop  his  parishioners  from  fleeing  to  the  mountains 
to  escape  conversion  and  tribute.  One  of  the  local  gods,  according  to  the 


Presidios  were  created  in  response  to  the  difficult  situation  in  the  north,  where  groups 
of  nomadic  Indians  wreaked  havoc  on  small,  widely  separated  communities  of  settlers  and 
miners.  The  presidios  were  permanent  military  installations  manned  by  soldiers  paid  by 
the  Crown. 

^Peter  Gerhard,  The  North  Frontier  of  New  Spain,  pp.  56-59. 
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beleaguered  friar,  took  the  form  of  a  crab  and  invoked  pacts  with 
individuals  who  must  drink  peyote  after  fasting  five  days.  Obviously, 
conversion  to  Christiantiy  was  progressing  just  about  at  a  crab's  pace.^ 

Arias  came  to  the  region  m  1653  and  began  to  administer  the 
Doctrina  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Assumption  of  Acaponeta  three  years  later. 
Unfortunately,  but  not  surprisingly.  Arias  makes  no  mention  of  his 
predecessor,  fray  Juan  de  Vizcarra,  who  is  the  central  non-Indian 
character  in  the  documents  below. 

(continued) 


Kieran  McCarty  (trans,  by  Dan  S.  Matson)    "Franciscan  Report  on  the  Indians  of 
Nayarit,  1673."  Ethnohistory  v.  22  no.  3  (Summer  1975)  pp.  193-221. 
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THE  DOCUMENTS 

On  the  third  of  May,  1652,  church  officials  in  Guadalajara  were 
assembling  charges  brought  agzdnst  the  Franciscan  priest  Vizcarra  by  his 
indigenous  parishioners  from  the  towns  Huajicori  and  Quiuiquinta. 

The  following  excerpts  from  the  first  petition,  dated  18  April,  1652 
by  the  town  officials  of  Huajicori  to  the  Spanish  authorities  at  Acaponeta, 
is  representative  of  the  general  tone  of  all  four  documents: 


Ma  totecuio  dios  mitz  motlantzinco  ye  tlacatlatoguanie 
motlacomaguiztocatzin  don  pedro  de  Sorit  Senor  capitan  yn 
titoalcalde  mayor  justicia  mayor  tionca  ypa  altepetl  acaponeta 
moyxpantzinco  tinextilo  topedicion  tonetequipacholis  teguantin 
dimopilguan 

guel  mice  otechtolini  ttotatzin  guartian  axca  ypan  tonali 
miercoles  nican  oquita  alcalde  guaxicori  neguati  lucas  alcalde 
guaxicori  onihualaya  nican  nicoguaya  tepiton  clot  amo  nicmati 
yquenami  oguala  san  niman  oc  ypan  moquextica  caguala 
onexguiguitec  yea  quavitl  yguan  amo  nicmati  yn  ton  ipapa  niman 
otemo  niman  ocSepa  onechvitec  Sanyoqui  onenemi  yquac  yn  ogquito 
quenami  nechmaylpisque  yguan  onechilui  guel  nic  ylpisquiaya 
xacopo  auh  amo  niquilpi  yea  opegua  ypapa  amo  nicmati  yn  ten 
ytlatlaeol  xaeopo. 

Yguan  neguati  notoca  Simon  pillipe  onechvitec  yea  quavitl 
ypanpa  onicpalegui  alcalde  guaxicori. 

Yguan  neguati  notoca  matheo  Juan  noyoqui  nicpaleuiaya 
alcalde  vaxicori  oguala  oquiquixti  ycochilo  quineguiaya  nexixilis 
guartian  yguac  in  onoquito  quinchichinos  calme  [...] 
yntlacamo  ce  cihuatl  yehuatl  oquilui  quenami  mochi  mochichinos 
yyeheauh  yguac  yn  oomoeagua  guel  yguac  techtotocaz      yguac  yn  o 
guel  gualas  mochi  quipixcas  tomilpas  aco  san  moxieogua  [...]  ma 
ypampa  dios  huel  titechmopaleuilis  yea  mohuelitilis  axca  ypan 
cemana  Santa  otictini  momantamiento      [...]  oquito  axca  ynin 
guartian  quenami  tacpae  quinpilos  ycxiguan  quimeeauitequis 
motitan  yguan  quicalactis  texochti  ypan  ycuichil 
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May  our  lord  God  be  with  you,  o  ruler  of  people  whose  dear 
honored  name  is  Don  Pedro  de  Sorita,  lord  Captain,  you,  our 
alcalde  mayor  [district  magistrate]  and  justicia  mayor  [chief 
judge].    You  are  in  the  town  of  Acaponeta.    Before  you  we  present 
our  petition,  our  suffering.    We  your  children  are  greatly 
mistreated. 

Today,  Wednesday,  our  father  guardian  [fray  Juan  de 
Vizcarra]  saw  the  alcalde  of  Huajicori.   I,  Lucas,  alcalde  of 
Huajicori  was  coming  here  to  buy  a  little  corn.    Suddenly,  he 
[Vizcarra]  came  out  of  nowhere,  riding  his  horse.    He  beat  me 
repeatedly  with  a  stick,  and  I  do  not  know  on  account  of  what. 
Then  he  got  down  and  beat  me  again.   Then  he  said  that  they  would 
arrest  me.   And  he  said  [that]  I  should  take  Jacobo  into  custody. 
Because  I  did  not,  he  began  to  beat  him  some  more,  I  do  not  know 
why.    What  is  Jacobo's  crime? 

And  my  name  is  Simon  Felipe;  he  [Vizcarra]  beat  me  with  a 
stick  because  I  helped  the  alcalde  of  Huajicori. 

And  my  name  is  Mateo  Juan;  I  too  helped  the  alcalde  of 
Huajicori.   The  guardian  came  and  took  out  his  knife;  he  wanted 
to  stab  me.   Then  he  said  he  would  burn  the  houses  [and  he  might 
have]  if  a  woman  had  not  said  to  him,  "but  all  the  cotton  will  be 
burned."   He  was  silent,  then  he  said  he  will  run  us  off  and 
harvest  all  our  fields.   For  God's  sake  help  us  with  your  power. 
Now  in  Holy  Week  you  sent  your  order  [...]   Today  this  guardian 
said  that  he  will  hang  your  messenger  [who  brought  the  order]  up 
by  his  feet  whip  him,  and  stick  a  burning  ember  in  his  backside. 


The  other  three  petitions  £md  the  accompanying  Spanish  documents  make 
similar  accusations:  complaints  of  physical  abuse  and  economic 
exploitation.  The  central  Indian  figure  in  these  proceedings  was  Lucas  de 
la  Cruz,  alcalde  of  Huajicori.   Not  only  was  his  story  of  the  beating  he 
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allegedly  received  from  Vizcarra  the  most  damning  of  all  the  testimony, 
but  he  was  a  signator  of  the  first,  second  and  fourth  petitions.  Figuring 
almost  as  prominently  was  Sebastian  Garcia,  alcalde  of  Quiuiquinta.  His 
accusations  make  up  the  majority  of  the  third  and  longest  petition. 

According  to  Geircia,  the  priest  seized  his  property  and  threatened  to 
place  him  in  stocks.  In  an  attempt  to  gain  sympathy,  Garcia  appealed 
directly  to  the  Bishop  of  Guadalajara: 

yea  ynin  yoqui  ninentinemi  amo  hualnimotlalia  san 
ninemi  ynnahuac  nocnihuan  niyaui  acaponeta  niaqui  misa 
acmo  niquinmita  nopilhuan. 

Because  of  this  I  simply  wander  about,  not  settling  down. 
I  live  with  my  friends  and  go  Acaponeta  in  order 
to  hear  mass.  I  can  no  longer  see  my  children. 

From  the  subsequent  Spemish  documents  that  addressed  the  situation 
it  is  obvious  that  fray  Vizacarra  was  not  without  supporters.  In  the  third 
petition  Garcia  mentioned  that  the  priest  had  ordered  the  seizure  of  his 
livestock.  The  fact  that  this  command  was  apparently  carried  out  by 
unnamed  town  and  church  officieds  combined  with  the  absence  of  anything 
resembling  a  full  town  council  in  the  signatures  on  all  the  petitions 
suggests  the  presence  of  opposing  factions  in  both  towns. 

Certain  features  of  colonial  Mexican  life  are  well-illustrated  in  the 
documents.  The  petitioners'  strongly-worded  and  sometimes  provocative 
statements  are  typical  of  many  Nahuatl-language  petitions.  Also  typical 
is  the  way  in  which  such  petitioners  took  advantage  of  competing  colonial 
jurisdictions.  Aside  from  attempting  to  exert  pressure  on  a  member  of 
the  regular  clergy  (in  this  case  a  Franciscan),  they  appealed  to  local 
Spanish  authorities  for  action  against  a  church  official.  Juan  de  la  Cruz 
and  Sebastian  Garcia  seem  to  have  taken  advantage  of  the  inevitable 
tensions  between  their  local  Spanish  civil  and  reUgious  authorities.  Their 
petitions  were  processed  immediately  in  Acaponeta  and  sent  to 
Guadalajara  because  the  chief  local  civil  official,  Don  Pedro  de  Zurita, 
seems  to  have  been  rather  critical  of  fray  Vizcarra.  In  a  statement  written 
the  sjune  day  as  the  original  petition  (18  April  1652)  and  sent  along  with 
the  other  documents  to  Guadalajara,  Zurita  claimed  that  there  was 
"perpetual  clamor"  among  the  Indians  and  that  the  women  and  children 
were  "fleeing  for  the  hills"  rather  than  endure  "continual  suffering  among 
the  faithful." 
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Zurita  immediately  added  the  disclaimer  that  he  is  only  providing 
information  and  states  that  in  all  his  years  in  Acaponeta,  the  situation 
with  fray  Vizcarra  had  been  the  only  problem  that  could  not  be  resolved. 

This  situation  is  quite  typical  of  many  Nahuatl  petitions.  An 
indigenous  community  demanding  the  removzJ  of  their  priest  is  quite 
common.  The  factionalism  among  the  Indians  is  also  to  be  expected  as 
well  as  the  competition  between  the  Spanish  authorities.  What  is  different 
in  this  case  is  the  nature  of  the  complaints  against  Vizcarra.  Generally 
speaking,  charges  against  priests  are  far  more  vague  and  sweeping,  usually 
involving  general  sexual  misconduct.  In  Vizcarra's  case,  the  accusations 
are  quite  pointed  and  restricted  to  specific  events.  The  wording  in  the 
first  petition  leads  one  to  believe  that  the  complaint  was  written  the  day 
of  the  alleged  incidents.  In  addition,  the  handwriting  in  this  document 
suggests  that  Lucas,  the  alcalde,  wrote  the  petition  himself. 

This  evidence  combined  with  the  fact  that  subsequent  documents  in 
Spanish  reveal  that  Vizcarra  was  actually  removed,  strongly  suggest  that 
these  charges  may  have  been  based  in  fact. 

In  addition  to  the  historical  evidence  discernible  from  the  narrative, 
there  is  much  to  be  learned  from  the  linguistic  evidence  these  documents 
provide.  In  many  respects  the  four  petitions  are  indistinguishable  from 
the  general  run  of  contemporary  Nahuatl  documentation.  The  use  of  such 
Spanish  loanwords  as  alcalde  (municipal  judge),  cuchillo  (as  in  "ycochilo" 
using  the  possessive  "y"  [his  knife]),  and  Semana  Santa  (Holy  Week)  is 
quite  standard.  Also  typical  is  the  consistently  non-standard  spelling  of 
the  Spanish  loanword  guardian  as  "guartian".  The  explzination  for  the 
consistency  is  that  it  has  a  linguistic  logic  behind  it  rather  than  simple 
orthographic  ignorance.  Nahuatl  had  only  the  devoiced  side  of  the 
following  pairs  of  voiced  and  devoiced  Spanish  plosive  consonants:  /d/ 
and  /t/;  /b/  and  /p/;  and  /g/  and  /k/.  Lacking  voiced  /d/,  native 
speakers  often  wrote  devoiced  /t/  as  the  closest  substitute.  In  the  third 
petition  bueyes  (oxen)  is  spelled  "geuyes"  and  "bleyto"  should  be  read  as 
pleito  (lawsuit).  In  the  same  petition  are  good  examples  of  the  failure  of 
Nahuas  to  distinguish  between  the  two  front  rounded  vowels  /o/  and/u/. 
Mulas  (mules)  beocmes  "molas"  and  "yontas"  appears  in  place  olyuntas 
(yokes). 

These  documents  contain  several  other  examples  which  demonstrate 
that  the  Nahuatl  of  this  remote  northwestern  town  was  undergoing  the 
same  fundamental  changes  evident  in  the  rest  of  the  Nahuatl-speaking 
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world  in  the  mid-seventeeth  century.  Those  changes  included  a  strategy 
for  borrowing  Spanish  verbs,  the  extensive  use  of  Spanish  particles,  and 
the  pluralization  of  inanimate  nouns. 

The  third  petition  contains  three  examples  of  the  borrowing  of  the 
Spanish  wcrh  presentar  (to  present).  Once  the  "Nahuatilizing"  suffix  -oa 
was  added  to  any  Spanish  verb  in  the  infinitive,  it  was  then  treated  like  a 
Nahuatl  verb,  (e.g.,  nicpresentaroa  =  ni = I,  c = direct  object,  presentaroa = 
verb  "to  present"  [I  present  it]).  The  same  document  includes  an  example 
of  the  borrowing  of  the  Spanish  particle  hasta  (until).  The  first  petition 
has  an  example  of  pluralization  of  jui  inanimate  noun.  The  use  of  the 
Nahuatl  plural  marker  -me  on  the  word  "calme"  (house;  singular =calli) 
is  a  notable  departure  from  earlier  pluralization  of  only  animate  nouns  in 
the  direction  of  Spanish  grammatical  convention  which  demanded  the 
marking  of  all  plurals,  zuiimate  or  inanimate. 

These  three  features  demonstrate  that  the  Nahuatl  of  Huajicori  and 
Quiuiquinta  was  utilized  and  developed  in  much  the  same  fashion  as 
Nahuatl  did  throughout  colonial  New  Spain.  Though  the  petitions  would 
have  been  readable  by  Nahuatl  speakers  in  central  Mexico,  the  language 
used  shows  distinct  signs  of  regional  variation.  As  might  be  expected 
from  such  distant  and  relatively  isolated  non-Nahua  communities,  it  is 
clear  that  the  writers  of  these  petitions  were  uncomfortable  with  even  very 
basic  aspects  of  Nahuatl. 

Notable  deviations  from  standard  Nahuatl  appears  in  the  first  line  of 
the  first  petition: 

ma  totecuio  dios  mitz  motlantzinco  ye  tlacatlatoguani 
May  our  lord  God  be  with  you,  o  ruler  of  people 

The  second  person  singular  pronoun  "mitz-"  stands  alone,  unattached 
to  a  verb.  The  standjtfd  use  of  "mitz-"  is  as  either  a  direct  or  indirect 
object  in  combination  with  a  verb  (e.g.,  "nimitzitta"  =  I-you-see  [I  see  you] 
or  "nimitzmaca  in  tlaxcaUi"  =  I-to-you-give  the  bread  [I  give  you  the 
bread].  The  prefixial  element  of  the  following  word,  "mo-"  is  the  second 
person  singular  possessive,  which  makes  the  use  of  "mitz"  redundant  as 
well  as  grammatically  incorrect  as  it  can  never  stand  alone  as  a  separate 
element. 

In  the  excerpt  from  Sebastian  Garcia,  he  uses  the  word-phrase 
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"hualnimotlalia."  In  this  usage  the  prefixial  elements  are  reversed.  The 
expected  order  of  elements  would  be  "nihualmotlalia"  (ni=I 
hual = direction  hither  mo  =  relfexive,  tlalia = to  settle  down  [I  settle  down]). 

Perhaps  the  most  prominent  departure  from  standard  Nahuatl  is  the 
constant  use  in  all  four  documents  of  nonactive  verb  forms  in  place  of 
active  forms.  It  is  clear  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  petition  that 
"lucas  alcalde"  is  saying:  "before  you  we  present  our  petition  and 
suffering."  However,  translated  literally,  this  passage  (moyxpantzinco 
tinextilo  topedicion  tonetoquipacholis)  says:  "before  you  our  petition  and 
suffering  is  presented  to  us." 

Such  non-native  use  of  the  language  occurs  frequently  throughout 
these  documents.  This  strongly  suggests  that  the  writers  of  these  petitions 
were  non-native  speakers.  However,  in  this  case  we  do  not  have  to  rely 
solely  on  this  linguistic  evidence.  In  the  second  petition  the  residents  of 
Quiuiquinta  actually  refer  to  themselves  as  "totoyamis",  identifying  their 
native  language  as  Totorame. 

The  presence  of  Nahuatl  speakers  from  central  Mexico  is  the  most 
plausible  explanation  for  the  type  of  Nahuatl  used  in  these  petitions.  The 
first  two  petitons  are  written  in  an  untrained  scrawl  while  the  fourth 
petition  appears  to  have  been  written  by  a  Spanish  notary  (perhaps  in 
Guadalajara)  under  the  direction  of  Lucas  de  la  Cruz  and  Sebastian 
Garcia.  The  beautiful  and  precise  handwriting  in  the  third  petition 
appears  to  be  that  of  a  person  trained  as  a  central  Mexican  Nahua  notary. 

There  is  further  evidence,  that  the  origin  of  this  strain  of  Nahuatl  is 
the  Tlaxcala-Puebla  region  in  central  Mexico.  Nahuatl  speakers  from  this 
area  had  the  particular  characteristic  of  using  the  reflexive  element  "mo- 
"  where  other  speakers  of  the  standard  Nahuatl  would  have  used  "no-"  [to 
me]  or  "to-"  [to  us].  This  usage  is  evident  in  the  petitions. 

Central  Mexican  Nahuatl  speakers  from  this  region  teaching  the 
residents  of  Acaponeta,  Huajicori  and  Quiuiquinta  their  form  of  Nahuatl 
combined  with  the  inevitable  influence  of  their  own  lang;uage(s)  would 
account  for  the  idiosyncratic  Nahuatl  found  in  these  documents. 

In  conclusion,  these  petitions  are  significant,  not  only  because  they 
extend  the  geographic  boundary  of  Nahuatl  documentation,  but  because 
we  find  just  what  we  would  expect  to  find.  Standard  patterns  in  linguistic 
evolution  as  well  as  indigenous-Spanish  relations  that  have  been 
established  by  historians  and  linguists  in  many  other  areas  are  clearly 
demonstrated  in  this  remote  frontier  area. 
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David  Abulafia.  Frederick  11:  a  Medieval  Emperor.  London  and  New  York: 
Allen  Lane  the  Penguin  Press,  1988,  446  p. 

In  this  book,  the  eminent  Cambridge  medievalist  David  Abulafia  offers 
a  valuable  reassessment  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II  (1194-1250),  one  of 
the  most  complex  figures  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Dubbed  Stupor  Mundi,  the 
Wonder  of  the  World,  by  his  contemporaries,  Frederick  was  the  last 
medieval  German  emperor  to  attempt  to  conquer  Italy,  the  last  emperor 
to  hold  his  own  in  the  centuries-long  struggles  for  primacy  between  popes 
and  emperors,  and  the  last  crusader  to  take  Jerusalem,  though  by  treaty 
not  force.  Frederick's  reputation  has  long  suffered  from  the  accusations 
of  tyrjumy,  heresy,  lasciviousness,  and  atheism  spread  by  enemies  like 
Pope  Innocent  IV.  Modern  scholarship  has  failed  to  reach  any  consensus 
on  him.  At  one  extreme,  some  historians  have  accepted  his  enemies' 
Ubels  at  face  value  and  depict  him  as  a  scourge  of  God.  At  the  other, 
Frederick  sometimes  appears  as  a  precursor  of  the  Renaissance,  a  patron 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  anachronistically  tolerjmt  of  Jews  jmd  Muslims, 
and  justly  opposed  to  the  extravagant  claims  of  the  theocratic  papacy. 
Many  authors  have  used  Frederick  as  a  foil  for  their  own  world-views, 
doing  an  injustice  to  their  subject.  This  book  largely  avoids  such  traps, 
whence  its  importance. 

Abulafia  attempts  a  threefold  reclamation  of  Frederick.  First  and 
most  convincingly,  he  reclaims  Frederick  for  the  Middle  Ages  from  those 
who  see  him  as  a  renaissance  man  born  three  centuries  early.  Frederick's 
fabled  affection  for  Muslims  and  Jews  did  not  extend  far  beyond  those 
members  of  each  religion  who  furnished  him  support  in  his  southern 
Italian  realms,  and  his  reputation  for  tolerjmce  among  modern  writers 
arises  largely  from  a  misreading  of  libels  against  him  by  even  less  tolerant 
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adversaries.  Abulafia  also  reassesses  Frederick's  patronage  of  the  arts, 
demonstrating  the  dearth  of  architecture  and  painting  at  his  court  and 
deflating  the  more  extravagant  claims  made  for  the  Sicilian  School  of 
ItaUan  poetry.  Likewise  in  politics,  Frederick's  aims  and  methods 
resemble  those  of  his  father,  the  Emperor  Henry  VI,  far  more  than  those 
of  a  renaissance  despot.  As  Abulafia  demonstrates,  Frederick  was  a 
medieval  man  in  art  and  governance. 

Abulafia  attempts  a  second,  more  problematic  reclamation,  arguing 
that  Frederick  was  essentially  an  orthodox  Christian  despite  the  accusa- 
tions of  heresy  and  atheism  and  his  multiple  excommunications.  The 
papal  propaganda  machine  often  used  stock  accusations  of  impiety,  some 
centuries  old,  against  him  rather  than  specific  charges.  The  author  further 
argues  that  Frederick's  stringent  edicts  against  heresy,  surpassing  paped 
prescriptions  in  their  severity,  offer  a  warrant  of  his  orthodoxy,  and  that 
his  break  with  the  Church  resulted  from  his  insistence  on  traditional 
imperial  prerogatives  in  the  face  of  the  unprecedented  pohtical  claims  of 
the  thirteenth-century  papacy,  not  irreUgion.  Abulafia's  arguments  on  this 
point,  though  strong,  will  no  doubt  encounter  refutations  from  many 
quarters. 

Finally,  Abulafia  tries  to  reclaim  Frederick  for  Italy  from  the  Germans 
both  medieval  and  modern.  He  concentrates  on  Frederick's  Italian  realms 
and  admits  (p.  2)  that  he  offers  few  new  insights  on  Frederick's  role  in 
Germany.  Given  that  Italian  affairs  consumed  the  bulk  of  Frederick's 
energies  and  interest,  this  focus  is  justifiable.  Less  creditably,  the  text 
occasionally  betrays  the  author's  dislike  of  modern  Germans,  especially  in 
his  account  of  the  Waffen  SS's  burning  of  the  archives  of  Naples  in  1943, 
which  is  coupled  with  a  malicious  explanation  of  Eduard  Sthamer's  failure 
to  produce  a  promised  edition  of  Frederick's  register  for  1239-40  (pp.321- 
24).  His  grudging  acknowledgements  elsewhere  of  the  tremendous 
contributions  of  German  scholars  do  not  atone  for  this  lapse  of  scholarly 
coiu"tesy. 

In  other  respects,  the  book  is  well-written,  with  good  maps  and 
illustrations.  The  author's  decision  to  write  the  book  without  notes  will 
draw  criticism  from  some  scholars,  but  as  he  notes,  earlier  biographies 
and  th&  Jarhbucher  of  the  German  Empire  provide  exhaustive  documenta- 
tion, and  he  offers  an  annotated  bibliography  (pp.  440-57).  The  book's 
value  lies  in  its  provocative  interpretation  of  the  grand  themes  of 
Frederick's  life.   Some  points  such  as  the  description  of  Frederick  as  a 
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conventional  Christian  will  engender  heated  rebuttals,  but  the  book  as  a 
whole  offers  a  valuable  reassessment  of  a  most  elusive  figure. 

Peter  D.  Diehl 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 


Robert  M.  Carmack,  ed.  Harvest  of  Violence:  The  Maya  and  the  Guatema- 
lan Crisis.  Oklahoma:  University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  1988.  330  pp. 

In  Harvest  of  Violence  Robert  Carmack  successfully  brings  together 
a  diverse  collection  of  essays  written  by  anthropologists,  a  poUtical 
scientist,  and  a  geographer.  All  the  works  deal  with  the  effects  of  the 
military  repression  on  indigenous  communities  during  the  regimes  of 
Generals  Romeo  Lucas  Garcia,  Efrain  Rios  Montt  and  Oscar  Mejia 
Victores,  which  took  place  from  1978  to  1983.  This  period  has  been 
called  one  of  the  bloodiest  in  recent  Guatemalan  history.  A  number  of 
guerrilla  groups  were  operating  in  the  northern  highlands  at  this  time. 
The  Guatemalan  Army  adopted  brutal  methods  of  repression  against  the 
guerrillas  and  their  suspected  sympathizers.  MiUtary  atrocities  fell 
heaviest  on  the  rural  areas,  in  particular  on  communities  with  large 
indigenous  populations. 

The  book  is  divided  into  essays  which  are  categorized  into  different 
sections,  these  divisions  are  based  on  the  type  of  violence  visited  on  the 
communities.  The  sections  are  as  follows:  Generalized  Violence,  which 
deal  with  areas  most  affected.  Selective  Violence,  which  cover  areas  where 
political  assassinations  were  usually  the  case.  Indirect  Violence,  communi- 
ties where  violence  came  as  a  result  of  geographical  location  and  not  due 
to  direct  military  operations,  and  finally  a  section  dealing  with  the 
refugees  of  said  violence. 

The  book  is  aimed  at  the  popular  audience.  As  Robert  Carmack 
states 

"...We  [the  essayists]  seek  to  reach  out,  then, 
to  US  citizens  and  their  government  to 
explain  what  has  been  going  on  in  the  rural 
areas  of  Guatemala.  We  employ  informa- 
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tion  gathered  according  to  anthropological 
methods  to  demonstrate  that  much  of  the 
interpretation  of  events  provided  by  policy- 
makers has  been  grossly  misleading  and 
fails  to  reflect  the  realities  confronting  the 
Maya  Indians  of  that  small  country  [Guate- 
mala]." 

Yet  the  work  never  falls  into  the  pit  of  propaganda  or  condemnation.  It 
presents  evidence  of  indiscriminate  killing  by  the  Guatemalan  army.  The 
violence  took  such  proportions  that  the  authors  were  forced  into  action. 

Carmack  states  that 

"...We  [the  authors]  too  were  thrust  into  the 
debate,  since  many  of  the  native  peoples  we 
had  worked  with  through  the  years  were 
killed,  forced  out  of  their  communities,  or 
adversely  affected  in  other  ways." 

Thus  the  writers  decided  to  make  the  book  into  a  testament  to  those 
whose  stories  would  otherwise  have  gone  unheard. 

One  of  the  more  interesting  pieces  is  Benjamin  D.  Paul  and 
William  J.  Demarest's  "The  Operation  of  a  Death  Squad  in  San  Pedro  la 
Laguna."  This  essay  deals  with  the  development  of  a  ring  of  thugs  who 
were  able  to  operate  unabated  for  a  number  of  years  due  to  the 
protection  they  enjoyed  under  the  military  regimes  of  Gens.  Lucas  Garcia 
and  Rios  Montt.  The  anthropologist  began  their  field  work  in  1979, 
previous  to  the  initiation  of  the  bloodshed  in  the  otherwise  peaceful  town. 
The  piece  sheds  light  on  how  the  peu-amilitary  death  squads  were  formed, 
usually  at  the  behest  of  the  regional  miUtary  commander,  and  how  they 
quickly  became  a  forum  for  extortion  and  murder.  The  supposed  purpose 
of  the  squads  was  to  eradicate  suspected  or  known  guerrillas.  The  squad 
in  San  Pedro  came  under  the  control  of  an  opportunistic  individual  who 
saw  in  it  a  way  to  make  easy  money.  So  great  was  the  power  wielded  by 
the  squad  that  the  simple  accusation  of  communist  usually  sufficed  to  have 
someone  killed  either  by  the  squad  members  themselves  or  by  elements 
of  the  local  military  installation. 

The  violence  inflicted  on  the  indigenous  peoples  took  on  a  variety 
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of  forms,  Ricardo  Falla,  a  respected  Guatemalan  anthropologist,  shows 
in  his  essay,  "Struggle  for  Survivzil  in  the  Mountains:  Hunger  and  other 
Privations  Inflicted  on  Internal  Refugees  from  the  Central  Highlands," 
that  denial  of  food  and  medical  care  was  another  useful  method  employed 
by  the  security  forces.  Falla  states 

"...I  have  sought  not  to  add  further  data  to 
the  list  of  human  rights  violations  but  to 
illustrate  the  different  examples  of  a  system 
of  violation  of  human  rights,  a  system  in 
which  hunger,  malnutrition,  illness,  lack  of 
clothes,  and  exposure  to  the  elements  are 
privations  imposed  on  the  civihem  popula- 
tion by  the  army  as  a  mechanism  of  con- 
trol." 

Many  people,  in  some  cases  whole  communities,  were  forced  to  flee  from 
the  mihtary  forces.  These  people  usually  fled  from  the  northern  highl- 
ands to  the  coastal  lowlands  in  an  effort  to  save  their  Uves.  Falla  bases 
his  essay  on  accounts  given  to  him  by  trusted  informants  who  either  had 
first  hand  experience  or  were  close  to  people  who  underwent  the 
suffering.  The  military  changed  its  tactics  from  one  of  outright  killing  to 
one  of  stricter  control  of  basic  foodstuffs.  The  military  planners  hoped 
to  force  the  people  into  "poles  of  development,"  akin  to  the  strategic 
hamlets  of  Vietnam,  where  the  army  would  be  shown  to  have  a  kinder 
side. 

The  book  will  undoubtedly  be  criticized  for  not  providing  concrete 
data  to  back  up  its  accusations.  Yet  there  aheady  exists  hterature  which 
can  support  the  assertions  made  by  the  essayists.  This  work  gives  a 
humzm  face  to  the  statistics  of  those  who  were  killed  during  the  height 
of  the  bloodshed,  roughly  from  1978  to  1983.  The  fact  that  it  is  based  on 
first  hand  accounts  provides  the  work  with  an  undeniable  sense  of  rezdism. 
The  reader  is  compelled  to  question  the  legitimacy  of  a  government  that 
indiscriminately  kills  its  own  citizens. 

The  book  will  serve  well  to  augment  any  works  dealing  with  this 
period  in  Central  American  history.  It  is  of  particular  interest  to  socizd 
historians  due  to  the  themes  covered  by  the  authors.  In  short,  the  book 
would  serve  well  as  a  primary  source  for  anyone  doing  work  in  the  areas 
of  contemporary  history  or  pohtical  violence  in  Guatemala.  Furthermore 
the  essays  provide  an  oral  testament  against  recent  pohcy  decisions  made 
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by  the  current  unsympathetic  Administration  in  Washington. 

Robinson  Herrera 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 


Inga  Clendinnen.  Ambivalent  Conquests:  Maya  and  Spaniard  in  Yucatan, 
1517-1570.  Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1987.  xiii  + 
245  pp.  (Czmibridge  Latm  American  Studies,  61) 

That  this  book  is  elegantly  written  and  eminently  readable  may  be 
its  greatest  strength  and  weakness,  the  former  because  it  is  to  date  the 
most  useful  synthesis  of  sixteenth-century  Yucatan  from  the  Spanish 
perspective,  and  the  latter  because  fascinating  theory  and  expert  prose 
tempt  the  reader  to  expect  a  significant  new  scholarship  that  never  fully 
materializes. 

Like  the  first  part  of  Nelson  Reed's  The  Caste  War  of  Yucatan 
(Stanford:  Stanford  University  press,  1964),  the  equally  well- written  study 
of  a  later  century  in  Yucatan's  history  of  racial/cultural  conflict.  Ambiva- 
lent Conquests  is  divided  into  two  sections.  In  both  these  books  the  first 
half  dealing  with  the  war  from  the  Spanish  perspective,  is  longer  and 
more  convincing  than  the  second  half,  which  attempts  to  analyze  the 
Mayan  viewpoint.  One  of  the  prime  reasons  for  this  weakness  is  the 
authors'  apparent  ignorance  of  the  Yucatec  maya  language. 

Clendinnen's  account  of  the  initial  discovery  and  assault  upon  the 
peninsula  by  Spaniards  builds  upon  Robert  Chamberlain's  classic  narrative 
of  1948,  lite  Conquest  and  Colonization  of  Yucatan  (Washington:  Carnegie 
Institution),  emphasizing  the  sense  of  frustration  and  disillusionment 
symbolized  in  the  elder  Montejo's  lament  to  the  King  in  1534:  "No  gold 
had  been  discovered,  or  is  there  anything  from  which  advantage  can  be 
gained"  (p.29). 

The  rise  and  fall  of  the  Spanish  expectation  that  Yucatan  would 
produce  another  Tenochtitlan  is  no  new  discovery,  and  Clendinnen's 
account  of  the  conquest  period  (1517-1562)  relies  heavily  on  the  work  of 
Chamberlain  and  that  of  Robert  Ricard.  It  is  in  her  partial  reappraisal 
of  the  Ricardian  apologia  for  the  Frjmciscans  in  New  Spain  that  Clendin- 
nen's study  reaps  some  original  thought.  The  book,  dedicated  to  the  late 
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France  V.  Scholes,  whose  massive  incomplete  biography  of  Diego  De 
Landa  the  author  mentions  (and  may  have  seen  what  existed  of  an  MS), 
becomes  largely  about  Lcmda  and  his  feuding  with  other  Spaniards,  most 
notably  Francisco  de  Toral,  Landa's  predecessor  as  Bishop  of  Yucatan. 

Herein  Ues  a  fine  interpretation  of  divergent  visions  of  a  Chris- 
tianized Yucatan.  Clendinnen  presents  a  cruel  side  to  Landa  that 
compliments  the  Pacheco  Cruz  mural  of  Landa  in  Merida,  but  contradicts 
the  mild  scholarly  Landa  oiRelacion.  Clendinnen's  theorizing  is  laudable, 
but  she  never  fully  reconciles  the  author  of  this  encyclopedic  study  of  the 
Maya,  v/ith  the  author  of  a  policy  of  systematic  torture  and  indiscriminate 
persecution  of  the  Maya.  Clendinnen  has  given  us  a  powerful  and  useful 
description  of  the  1560s  campaign  to  break  the  back  of  Maya  culture  once 
and  for  all,  an  account  based  largely  upon  articles  of  hers  pubUshed  in 
1982  that  dealt  with  the  Inquisition  and  what  she  terms  "Missionary 
Violence." 

The  second  half  of  the  book,  a  mere  sixty  pages  devoted  to  the 
Maya  point  of  view,  contains  the  greatest  potential,  but  it  becomes  an 
extension  of  Clendinnen's  fascination  with  Diego  de  Landa.  The  author 
continues  to  make  an  insufficiently  skeptical  use  of  the  chronology  written 
several  generations  later  by  the  Franciscan  Lopez  de  CogoUudo,  and  she 
reUes  heavily  on  the  classic  France  Scholes  and  Eleanor  Adams  study, 
Don  Diego  Quijada,  Alcalde  Mayor  de  Yucatan,  1561-1565  (Mexico: 
Editorial  Porrua,  1938). 

Clendinnen's  brief  review  of  the  colonial  Maya  literature  known  as 
The  Books  of  Chilam  Balam  is  a  succinct  and  inspired  synthesis  of  our 
failure,  so  far,  to  understand  these  books.  There  are  some  tantalizing 
hints  at  new  theoretical  interpretation,  but  in  the  end  the  author's  case 
rests  on  Michael  Coe's  analysis:  the  Chilam  Balam  are  "fundamentally 
wierd"  (p.  135). 

Clearly  what  is  needed  here  is  a  more  thorough  look  at  Maya- 
language  sources  —  Clendinnen  appears  to  read  no  Yucatec  Maya  at  all 
—  such  as  the  municipal  records  of  Yucatecan  communities,  some  of 
which  are  available  to  scholars.  Clendinnen  might  have  benefitted  from 
Nancy  Farriss'  Maya  Society  under  Colonial  Rule:  The  Collective  Enterprise 
of  Survival  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1984),  which 
Clendinnen  says  "appeared  too  late  for  me  to  profit  from  it"  p.  228.,  yet 
Farriss  also  appears  to  have  an  ineffective  understanding  of  Yucatec  Maya 
and  also  relies  heavily  on  Spanish  (especially  ecclesiastical)  sources. 
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Clendinnen  concludes  that  what  characterized  Spanish-Maya 
contact  most  was  a  lack  of  mutual  understanding.  Although  undoubtedly 
true,  this  conclusion  may  also  be  a  reflection  of  how  far  our  understand- 
ing of  pre-  and  post-contact  Maya  society  has  to  go.  This  book  does  not 
take  us  as  far  as  it  might  have,  but  its  theories,  synthesis  and  accessibility 
make  it  a  worthwhile  contribution  nevertheless. 

Matthew  Restall 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 


Mark  Nathan  Cohen.  Health  and  the  Rise  of  Civilization.  New  Haven  and 
London:  Yale  University  Press,  1989.  x  +  285  pp. 

With  the  dangers  of  environmental  catastrophe  becoming  more 
apparent  everyday,  increasing  scholarly  attention  has  been  paid  to 
humanity's  long  standing  ecological  difficulties.  Connections  between 
scarcity  of  food  resources,  transformations  in  social  organization,  and 
changing  patterns  of  disease  have  led  a  growing  number  of  scholars 
representing  a  diversity  of  fields  to  revise  previous  assumptions  related 
to  the  so-called  rise  of  civilization.  The  process  gained  momentum  in  the 
1960s  with  a  group  of  anthropologists  claiming  that  contrary  to  the 
barbarian  stereotype  of  hunters  and  gatherers,  this  earliest  form  of  human 
organization  was  actually  the  original  "affluent"  society.  From  the 
revisionist  perspective  it  was  civilization  that  was  somehow  aberrant  in  this 
behavior  and  detrimental  to  subtle  ecological  relationships. 

In  light  of  these  revised  assumptions  about  civilization  and  its 
presumed  march  towards  progress,  Mark  Nathan  Cohen  has  written  a 
book  that  attempts  to  address  questions  concerning  changes  in  the  quality 
of  life  for  humans,  historic  and  prehistoric.  Specifically,  Cohen's  interest 
is  how  changes  in  human  behavior  wrought  by  transformations  in  social 
organization  have  affected  human  health.  Cohen  uses  a  broad  stroke  to 
demonstrate  how  all  forms  of  human  organization  are  intricately  bound 
by  overriding  ecological  considerations.  The  transition  from  hunting  and 
gathering  to  sedentary  agriculture  is  an  acute  expression  of  human 
depletions  of  formerly  abundant  big  game  food  supplies.  Cohen  shows 
how  the  Neolithic  revolution,  which  led  to  the  repeated  rise  of  civilization 
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in  varied  parts  of  the  world,  increased  the  necessity  for  greater  complexity 
while  simultaneously  eroding  powerful  informal  bonds  of  small-scale  social 
organization.  Civilization  according  to  Cohen  is  the  set  of  structures  which 
hold  these  forms  of  social  organization  intact. 

While  rejecting  the  affluent  "Eden"  interpretation  of  hunters  and 
gatherers,  Cohen  demonstrates  shortcomings  in  the  claiim  that  the 
agricultural  revolution  somehow  reduced  ecological  stress  on  human 
populations.  An  archaeologist  by  training,  the  author  shows  how  skeletal 
remains  are  used  to  draw  conclusions  concerning  the  quality  of  life  at  a 
given  moment  in  time.  It  appears  that  while  food  and  disease  pressures 
may  have  been  alleviated  for  the  privileged  few,  the  class  divisions 
necessary  to  support  an  agrarian  culture  "partitioned"  stress  on  the  less 
fortunate  laboring  classes.  Many  of  civilization's  ill-effects—  malnutrition, 
disease,  crime— came  to  affect  certain  classes  more  severely.  These 
insights,  to  many,  come  as  no  surprise. 

Civilization  has  long  been  discontented  by  varying  degrees  of 
inequality  amongst  its  inhabitants.  Cohen's  book  grounds  these  conclu- 
sions in  a  convincing  archaeological  account  of  the  agricultural  transition. 
In  fact,  Cohen  argues  that  one  of  the  most  salient  features  of  civilization 
—  especially  late  modern  civilization—  is  its  repeated  success  in  re- 
partitioning  stress  to  these  groups.  Early  civilization  had  only  local 
classes  for  purposes  of  redistributing  ecological  stress;  more  ominously 
modern  civilization  has  those  plus  an  abundant  underdeveloped  world  at 
its  disposal. 

The  questions  raised  in  Cohen's  provocative  work  are  not  always 
satisfactorily  addressed  by  the  methods  he  imposes.  The  broad  multi- 
disciplinary  approach  which  the  author  uses  throughout  his  work  is  of 
necessity  heavily  dependent  upon  the  synthesis  of  secondary  data  derived 
from  fields  for  which  Cohen  has  little  expertise.  Admitting  in  the  Preface 
that  he  cannot  do  justice  to  many  of  the  fields  he  has  chosen  to  support 
his  thesis,  the  author  nevertheless  contends  that  when  imperfect  tech- 
niques of  varying  disciplines  produce  similar  results,  then  it  is  time  to 
take  notice  of  those  conclusions  in  an  attempt  to  reconstruct  patterns  of 
human  existence  extending  back  into  prehistory. 

Far  under  utilized  are  the  perspectives  of  geography  and  history 
in  the  book.  Cohen  assumes  that  all  civilizations  have  displayed  more  or 
less  equal  tendencies  to  overwhelm  small-scale  societies.  His  chapter  on 
the  evolution  of  human  society  reads  like  a  blueprint  for  such  process. 
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Yet  too  infrequently  does  Cohen  differentiate  amongst  these  civilized 
societies.  The  addition  of  geographical  and  historical  approaches  may 
have  added  an  important  dimension  to  the  work  which  could  address  the 
crucial  question  of  European  ascendancy  at  the  expense  of  a  number  of 
other  civilizations.  The  dominance  of  the  Europeans  over  Mesoamerican 
and  Andean  civilizations  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  omissions.  The  works 
of  William  McNeill  (1976)  and  Alfred  Crosby  (1872,  1986),  in  particular, 
are  good  starting  points  in  helping  us  see  the  relationships  between 
history  and  ecology.  As  these  studies  demonstrate  the  particularities  of 
history  and  place-specific  ecology  matter  much  in  accounting  for  the 
structures  of  modern  civilization. 

The  multidisciplinary  approach  has  for  Cohen  an  additional  benefit: 
individual  disciplines  often  take  for  granted  certain  assumptions  which  if 
posed  as  questions  might  otherwise  prove  to  be  embarrassingly  revealing. 
The  author  is  seeking  to  challenge  those  assumptions;  but  more 
importantly  he  wishes  to  implicitly  challenge  the  assumption  of  progress 
as  a  necessary  outcome  of  civilization.  For  those  of  us  concerned  with 
questions  of  underdevelopment,  this  is  a  particularly  relevant  undertaking. 
It  is  almost  second  nature  for  underdevelopment  specialists  to  raise  a 
question  like:  Progress  for  whom  and  at  whose  expense?  Yet  for 
colleagues  in  other  fields  these  kinds  of  questions  may  never  surface. 
Cohen's  book  attempts  to  build  bridges  to  these  other  fields  so  that  a 
more  dynamic  understanding  of  the  immense  problem  of  managing  global 
life  support  systems  becomes  possible.  For  this  challenge  alone,  in  light 
of  the  ecological  sword  of  Damocles  hanging  over  us,  Cohen's  book  is 
worthy  of  our  attention. 

Steven  C.  Williams 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 


Arturo  Cruz  Jr.,  Memoirs  Of  A  Counterrevolutionary,  Life  With  the 

Contras,  The  Sandinistas,  and  The  CL4.   New  York:  Doubleday, 
1989  xvi  +  267  pp. 

In  its  first   decade  the  Sandinista  revolution   has  spawned  a 
burgeoning  number  of  books  on  long-neglected  Nicaragua,  from  in-depth 
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land-use  studies  to  volumes  of  speeches  by  FSLN  leader.  The  vast 
majority  of  these  have  been  sympathetic  to  the  Sandinista  program  and 
to  the  post- 1979  government,  with  the  opposition  maintaining  a  conspicu- 
ous silence. 

There  are  two  possible  exceptions:  Nicaragua  Betrayed,  by  Anastasio 
Somoza  and  Jack  Cox  (New  Orleans:  Western  Islands  Press,  1981),  a 
memoir  by  the  deposed  dictator  that  is  so  dishonest  and  discoimected 
from  reality  that  it  is  almost  as  useless  a  primary  as  it  is  a  secondary 
historical  document;  and  now  Arturo  Cruz  Jr.'s  Memoirs  of  a  counter- 
revolutionary, whose  267  pages  tell  us  as  little  about  the  author  and  his 
country  as  did  the  apologia  somocista. 

Cruz  is  the  son  of  the  Sandinista's  former  ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  who  was  named  opposition  presidential  candidate  in  1984 
but  withdrawn  from  the  race  by  Washington  officials  in  an  attempt  to 
discredit  the  elections.  The  candid  memoirs  of  Cruz  Sr.  would  likely 
make  interesting  reading;  but  then  one  would  have  expected  that  of  his 
son. 

Instead  we  have  the  ramblings  of  an  admittedly  naive  son  of  the 
bourgeoisie  who  never  fully  belonged  to  zmy  of  the  camps  to  which  he 
claimed  allegiance  in  his  subtitled  Life  with  the  Contras,  the  Sandinistas 
and  the  CIA.  More  grave  than  his  naivete  is  the  problems  facing  those 
on  both  sides  of  the  revolution.  The  text  is  replete  with  non  sequiturs 
and  gaps  in  logic  and  insight.  For  example,  Cruz  is  incredulous  at  CIA 
pressure  on  the  Contras  to  hold  territory;  he  sees  this  as  something  that, 
by  defmition,  guerrillas  do  not  do,  apparently  unaware  that  the  FMLN 
holds  one  third  of  the  territory  of  El  Salvador. 

There  is  so  Uttle  first-hand  information  in  this  book  as  to  render 
the  title  Memoir  a  misnomer.  One  of  Cruz's  jobs  for  the  Sandinistas  was 
"father  management,"  although  we  are  told  almost  nothing  of  what  his 
father  thought  and  did.  In  fact  Cruz  tells  us  Uttle  of  his  own  thoughts  and 
deeds,  instead  indulging  in  a  lightweight  recapping  of  Nicaraguan  history, 
followed  by  a  series  of  impressionistic  sketches  of  life  with  the  Sandinistas 
and  Contras. 

The  first  two  chapters  set  the  tone,  reading  like  the  rejected  pages 
of  a  bad  Gabriel  Garcia  Marquez  novel.  Rather  than  conveying  a 
Nicaragua  of  magical  reaUsm,  as  seems  to  be  his  intent,  the  author  offers 
a  series  of  disconnected  anecdotes  and  a  jumble  of  family  names  to  which 
and  whom  he  is  only  vaguely  connected.    Herein  lies  one  of  the  book's 
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main  problems:  Cruz  is  in  many  ways  better  qualified  to  discuss  the 
United  States  than  Nicaragua.  He  left  his  native  country  at  the  age  of  16, 
carrying  with  him  zm  apparent  paucity  of  personal  memories,  and  received 
a  U.S.  high  school  and  college  education.  His  role  as  a  Sandinista  in  the 
revolutionary  war  of  the  1970s  consisted  of  PR  in  Washington.  "I  had  no 
intention  of  either  firing  a  gun  or  being  a  tzirget  for  someone  else's"  (p. 
74).  It  thus  comes  as  no  surprise  to  learn  that  after  El  Triunfo  of  July  19, 
1979,  Cruz  remained  in  Washington,  serving  at  the  Nicaraguan  Embassy 
until  1981. 

His  credibihty  is  further  diminished  by  the  lack  of  footnotes.  For 
example,  his  portrait  of  internecine  squabbles  among  the  Sandinistas  and 
the  "brutal"  security  apparatus  that  they  set  up,  of  which  he  provides  no 
details  whatsoever. 

Why  does  Cruz  shift  his  loyalties  to  the  Contras?  Clearly  he  is  not 
telling:  His  statement  that  the  Nicaraguan  economy  was  in  shambles  by 
1982  defies  all  evidence  (it  was  the  strongest  of  Central  America  until  the 
U.S.  embargo  of  May  1985,  according  to  University  of  Texas  economist 
Michael  Conroy);  the  alleged  cult  of  personality  among  the  FSLN  leaders 
has  for  a  decade  escaped  attention  of  even  those  observers  looking  for 
such  a  phenomenon;  Cruz's  disillusionment  with  power  struggles  lacks 
conviction  coming  from  someone  who  was  at  the  time  a  mid-level 
bureaucrat  in  a  foreign  country  and  who  has  now  written  a  book  that 
betrays  an  obsessive  delight  with  power  struggles. 

The  irony  is  that  the  U.S.  right  has  jumped  on  this  account  as  an 
insider's  condemnation  of  the  FSLN,  when  its  only  strong  moments  are 
in  Cruz's  P.J.  O'Rourke-style  debunking  of  the  U.S.,  from  the  sandanistas 
to  self-serving  GOP  politicians,  and  his  portrait  of  the  Contras. 

He  was  more  directly  involved  with  Eden  Pastora's  Southern  Front 
than  he  ever  was  with  the  Sandinistas,  making  his  account  of  the  contras 
more  first-hand  and  therefore  more  credible,  Cruz's  portrait  of  Pastora 
as  a  vainglorious  buffoon  concerned  only  with  his  own  heroics  is  more 
devastating  than  any  attacks  printed  in  Managua;  and  Cruz  had  more 
respect  for  Pastora,  the  "good  contra,"  than  for  the  northern  "bad  contra," 
led  by  a  former  Somoza  National  Guardsman.  No  one  on  the  right  comes 
across  as  a  "freedom  fighter."  The  so-called  democratic  opposition  are 
simply  money-hungry,  nothing  more.  It  is  unclear  at  what  point  Cruz  has 
become  infected  with  this  cynicism,  in  his  slide  from  naivete  to  nihilism: 
"My  hope  was  that  a  channel  to  the  Ortega  brothers  could  be  opened 
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up.. .and  could  help  ease  Managua  into  a  family-oriented  dictatorship  in 
the  Nicaraguan  tradition"  (p.  216). 

Cruz  has  tried  to  hide  himself,  his  thoughts  and  aspirations,  behmd 
the  smokescreen  of  a  mediocre  historical  account,  hyped  by  claims  to 
inside  revelations  that  never  materialize.  Yet  unwittingly  he  does  expose 
himself.  In  all  his  many  asides  about  the  Nicaraguan  character  — 
"conspiracy  is  the  ancient  legacy  of  Nicaraguan  political  culture,"  "my 
enemy  today  is  my  friend  tomorrow  and  my  enemy  the  day  after,  the 
saying  goes,"  "we  believe  we  are  all  kings"  —  Cruz  is  making  a  confession. 
In  transferring  his  own  supreme  selfishness  onto  North  Americans,  Cruz 
may  be  wielding  a  certain  ironic  justice,  but  to  portray  his  own  nation  as 
being  entirely  seeped  in  the  Cruz  personality  is  an  act  of  betrayal  and 
dishonesty  that  renders  this  book  of  little  value  beyond  that  of  vaguely 
amusing. 

Julie  Charlip 
and  Matthew  Restall 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 


Stephen  H.  Haber.  Industry  and  Underdevelopment:  The  Industrialization, 
1890-1940.  Stanford,  Stanford  University  Press,  1989.  229  pp. 

Stephen  Haber's  structural  economic  history  of  Mexican 
industrialization  in  the  formative  years  offers  a  concise,  cogent  explanation 
of  Mexico's  current  industrial  underdevelopment.  For  Haber,  the  period 
in  which  the  basic  structures  of  modern  Mexican  industry  were  established 
is  the  key  to  understanding  contemporary  problems,  and  is  a  period  little 
studied.  There  is  a  "voluminous  literature"  on  Mexican  industry  since  the 
Second  World  War;  Haber  views  that  period  "as  essentially  an  elaboration 
and  consolidation  of  the  process  that  took  place  between  1890-1940." 
Haber's  work  is  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  field,  a  clear,  sensible 
analysis  employing  sound  methods  and  sources. 

Haber  introduces  the  Mexican  economic  crisis  since  1982  on  page 
one,  and  concludes  that  "It  should  have  surprised  no  one  that  the  Mexican 
'miracle'  fell  apart  as  quickly  as  it  did."  The  profitable  promises  of  post- 
war development  were  shattered  by  the  realities  of  the  "institutions  and 
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arrangements"  that  had  allowed  the  earlier  rapid  growth  to  occur.  Haber 
asks,  "What  were  these  institutions  and  cu-rangements?"  Why  did  Mexico 
fail  to  develop?  He  then  proceeds  to  outline  the  causes  of  Mexico's 
industrial  underdevelopment,  using  an  abundance  of  statistics  derived 
from  unutilized  sources. 

One  reason  why  the  post-war  period  has  been  given  so  much 
attention  by  scholars  is  the  abundance  of  macro-level,  official  sources, 
written  from  government  reports,  industrial  censuses,  surveys,  and  other 
published  data.  Such  data  is  not  available  for  the  earlier  period.  Thus, 
it  seems  that  industriaUzation  was  founded  in  these  later  years.  Haber 
utilizes  primary  sources  from  individual  firms  and  industriahsts:  they 
include  corporate  annual  reports,  correspondence  of  owners  and  labor 
unions  with  government  agencies,  corporate  accounts  and  stock  market 
records.  These  sources  are  supplemented  by  a  host  of  others  ranging 
from  the  Mexican  financial  press  to  tax  records,  as  well  as  oral  history 
interviews  with  Mexican  industriahsts. 

Haber's  sources  condition  his  method.  With  such  an  abundance 
of  archival  material,  he  looks  at  individual  firms  and  industries  and  uses 
these  case  studies  to  generalize  about  the  development  of  Mexican 
manufacturing.  Such  an  approach  breaks  with  previous  studies,  which 
were  written  from  aggregate  census  categories  and  combined  the  data  for 
all  firms  and  industries.  This  case  study  approach,  then,  addresses  a 
range  of  questions  previously  not  considered.  For  instance,  Haber 
demonstrates  the  connection  between  Mexico's  nascent  industrialization 
and  the  political  evolution  of  the  state.  He  delineates  the  birth  of  industry 
and  studies  the  effect  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Depression  on  its 
development. 

Haber  traces  individuals  and  companies  in  specific  industries  to 
show  the  inter-relationship  of  commercial,  manufacturing  and  poHtical 
elites.  This  analysis  focuses  on  the  following  industries:  steel,  paper, 
cement,  glass,  beer,  cotton  and  wool  textiles,  soap,  dynamite,  and 
cigarettes.  He  does  not  purport  to  construct  a  comprehensive  model  of 
the  manufacturing  sector. 

The  organization  of  this  thin  volume  is  exemplary.  There  are 
essentially  three  parts,  beginning  with  a  discussion  of  the  pohtical- 
economic  background  of  Mexico  in  the  1870's;  the  Porfirian  state  created 
the  conditions  necessary  for  large-scale  industrial  investment  and  moved 
to  eliminate  regional  barriers  to  a  centralized  government  and  economy. 
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Yet  from  its  inception,  rapid  industrial  growth  was  built  upon  weak  and 
unstable  foundations. 

Mexican  industry  developed  as  it  did  because  of  the  "contradictions 
and  limitations  inherent  in  the  rapid  industrialization  of  an  underdevel- 
oped economy."  These  constraints  are  enumerated  in  the  second  part  of 
the  work  (chapters  3-6).  The  productive  capacity  of  this  imported 
manufacturing  plant  was  more  appropriate  for  developed  consumer 
markets  than  Mexico,  and  thus  manufacturing  was  not  particularly 
profitable  unless  a  firm  dominated  the  market.  In  other  words,  there 
were  not  enough  consumers  who  could  buy  the  products  of  these 
potentially  productive  enterprises,  and  the  scale  of  production  limited  the 
growth  of  industries.  In  this  climate  of  low  demand,  only  a  few  large 
firms  survived,  monopolizing  the  market. 

Furthermore  Mexico  could  not  export  manufactures,  which  of 
course  would  have  alleviated  many  problems.  The  transitional  nature  of 
the  Mexican  economy  and  the  highly  competitive  international  market 
precluded  this  option.  In  fact,  local  manufacturers  could  barely  survive 
in  their  own  domestic  market,  given  the  quality  and  relatively  low  cost  of 
foreign  imports.  Thus,  industrialists  obtained  increased  levels  of  protection 
from  governments,  which  in  the  long  term  would  only  destroy  the 
competitiveness  of  their  goods. 

Another  concern  raised  is  the  low  productivity  of  Mexican  labor, 
compared  to  its  counterparts  abroad.  This  was  characteristic  of  developing 
countries,  although  the  problem  in  Mexico  had  its  own  flavor.  Haber 
relates  occasions  when  entire  shifts  of  textile  workers  would  abandon  their 
machines  for  days  in  order  to  attend  nearby  fiestas  and  drink  pulque. 
There  was  also  a  severe  shortage  of  skilled  labor. 

A  third  major  constraint  was  the  high  cost  of  imported  capital 
goods  and  the  inability  to  mobilize  sufficient  amounts  of  capital  to  finance 
starting-up  costs.  In  the  absence  of  banks,  merchant-financiers  formed  a 
powerful  industrial  cUque  which  discouraged  competition  by  monopolizing 
access  to  capital  and  rigging  the  market.  They  shaped  government 
poHcies  to  their  liking,  and  as  Haber  observes,  "these  financiers  were  the 
state."  In  addition,  like  in  the  colonial  period,  many  of  these  merchants 
were  not  Mexican-born.  Thus  a  noncompetitive  industrial  structure 
evolved  in  Mexico. 

The  third  part  of  the  work  (chapters  7-10)  traces  the  profitability 
of  major  manufacturing  enterprises  from  the  Profiriato,  through  the 
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Revolution  and  the  Depression,  to  the  recovery  period  of  1933-39.  Haber 
reveals  some  notable  trends  which  affirm  the  vulnerability  of  Mexican 
industry.  The  same  process  of  economic  growth  which  was  to  save 
industry  led  to  a  revolution.  Although  the  long  confhct  did  not  ruin 
industry,  investment  was  truncated  as  early  as  the  fmancial  crash  of  1907- 
8.  The  contraction  of  industry  was  exacerbated  by  the  depression,  which 
Haber  defines  as  the  years  1925-1932. 

When  conditions  improved  in  the  1930's,  Mexico's  industrial  plant 
dated  from  the  Porfiriato  and  constituted  the  foundation  of  industrial  ex- 
pansion in  the  decades  after  the  Second  World  War,  That  foundation 
protected  by  the  war,  supported  later  industrial  growth  but  could  not 
sustain  the  growth.  The  structure  and  organization  of  Mexican  industry 
contained  too  many  problems  and  contradictions  to  succeed  in  the  long 
term.  "An  essential  bulwark  of  support  for  whatever  government  came 
of  power,"  the  nation's  industrialists  have  cultivated  a  working  relationship 
with  the  Partido  Revolucionario  Institucional  (PRI).  For  these  reasons, 
underdevelopment  has  persisted  to  the  present. 

In  these  last  chapters,  Haber  reveals  some  interesting  findings. 
Mexico's  experience  during  the  depression  was  unusual  in  that  consumer 
goods  manufacturers  did  worse  than  their  producer  goods  counterparts. 
Also,  the  depression  began  and  ended  earlier  than  in  the  United  States 
and  Western  Europe.  Haber  portrays  Cardenas  as  a  skillful  pohtician 
who  was  not  hostile  to  industry  and  capitalism,  but  allowed  companies 
to  grow  and  ensured  social  peace  by  carrying  out  agrarian  reform. 
Mexico's  problems,  according  to  Haber's  results,  are  both  internal  and 
external;  such  an  analysis  adds  depth  and  complexity  to  earlier  "dependen- 
cy" interpretations. 

Haber  concludes  that  Mexico's  ambitious  industrialization  program, 
based  on  imported  technology  and  government  protection,  was  doomed 
to  fail.  It  failed  to  maintain  a  process  of  self-sustaining  economic  growth. 
Such  a  pattern  characterizes  late  industrializing  countries,  according  to 
Gershenkron.  The  "emphasis  on  big  firms,  the  preponderance  of  heavy 
industry,  the  important  role  of  the  state,  the  utilization  of  capital-intensive 
methods  of  production,  the  unevenness  of  growth..."  were  observed  in 
Eastern  and  Central  Europe  as  well.  By  studying  the  organization  and 
structure  of  Mexican  Industry,  Haber  is  able  to  employ  his  approach  to 
the  study  of  other  less-developed  countries.  He  is  also  able  to  address 
social  and  political  concerns  in  the  course  of  his  work. 
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Stephen  Haber's  first  book,  a  product  of  his  dissertation  at  UCLA, 
is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  industrialization  in  Mexico.  The 
field  awaits  similar  work  from  Haber  on  Argentina  and  Brazil. 

Kevin  Terraciano 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 


Ramkrishna  Mukherjee.  Uganda:  An  Historical  Accident?:  Class,  Natona, 
State  Formation.  Trenton,  New  Jersey:  Africa  World  Press,  1985 
281pp. 

Cole  P.  Dodge  and  Magne  Raundelen,  eds.  War,  Violence  and  Children 
in  Uganda.   Oslo:  Norwegian  University  Press,  1987.  xvi  +  159  pp. 

Holger  B.  Hansen  and  Michael  Twaddle,  eds.  Uganda  Now:  Between 
Decay  and  Development.  Athens:  Ohio  University  Press,  1988.  376 
pp. 

These  three  works  analyze  events  that  have  taken  place  in  Uganda 
over  the  past  century.  In  Uganda:  An  Historical  Accident.  Mukherjee 
analyzes  the  "poUtical  developments"  during  the  Colonial  era.  He  looks 
at  Lugard's  Dual  Mandate  policy  which  he,  like  many  other  analysis  sees 
as  a  Divide-and-Rule  strategy.  This  policy  enabled  people  to  look  at  the 
Colonial-imposed  district  and  regional  headquarters  as  their  primary 
source  of  legitimate  authority.  Therefore,  indigenous  kings  and  super- 
imposed kings  and  superimposed  chiefs  were  used  as  surrogate  leaders 
to  safeguard  Colonial  interests  throughout  the  country.  In  the  long  run, 
this  policy  inhibited  any  form  of  national  unity  amongst  the  people. 

The  author  looks  at  the  incorporation  of  Uganda  into  the  world 
economy.  This  meant  that  since  the  country  was  growing  and  exporting 
low-cash  paying  crops,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  economy  would  continue 
to  "perpetually"  and  peripherally  be  weak;  a  legacy  that  continues  to  this 
day. 

The  author  looks  at  regional  bias  in  the  economic  development  of 
the  country.  Most  economic  infrastructures  were  located  in  the  South, 
while  the  Northern  region  was  primarily  a  source  of  cheap  labor.    This 
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policy  exacerbated  the  North-South  polarization  which  also  manifests  itself 
to  this  day. 

In  chapter  5,  the  awkward  historical  position  of  the  Asians  (Asians 
with  ethnic  origins  from  the  Indian  Sub-Continent)  is  analyzed.  The 
Asian  community  acted  as  a  comprador  class,  in  that  it  had  an  economic 
foothold  in  the  country  plus  its  international  links  with  Metropolitan 
Britain.  The  Asizm  bourgeoisie  also  acted  as  a  buffer  zone  between 
Africans  cmd  the  Colonial  authorities,  in  that  if  Africans  rebelled,  the 
Asian  community  would  act  as  a  shock  absorber  of  this  frustration  as  it 
was  demonstrated  by  the  anti-Asian  boycott  of  1959. 

Needless  to  say,  some  flaws  in  Mukherjee's  analysis  exist.  For 
example,  he  sees  the  kabaka  (king)  crisis  of  1953  as  a  "political  victory" 
for  the  Africans.  During  this  crisis,  the  kabaka  of  Buganda  was  exiled 
to  England  for  having  defied  the  Colonial  authorities.  While  this  event 
could  be  seen  as  a  "political  victory,"  it  enabled  the  Colonial  government 
to  recruit  a  class  of  "responsible  leaders"  to  take  over  the  reins  of  power 
at  Independence.  This  has  often  been  called  the  Post-Colonial  or  rather 
the  Neo-Colonial  ruling  eUte. 

The  author's  excessive  faith  in  the  Westminister  parliamentary 
model  as  a  panacea  for  Uganda's  political  ills  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Colonial  era  is  another  shortcoming.  Political  events  in  the  country  and 
elsewhere  since  Independence  have  discredited  this  model. 

Nevertheless,  Mukherjee  is  commended  for  having  analyzed  the 
"developmental"  crisis  that  confronted  Third  World  countries;  Uganda 
being  a  case  study.  After  reading  the  book,  the  reader  will  see  that 
Ugzmda's  current  politico-economic  problems  are  not  an  "historical 
accident." 

War,  Violence  and  Children  in  Uganda  and  Uganda  Now  mostly  deal 
with  issues  and  problems  that  have  arisen  during  the  Post-Amin  era. 
War,  Violence,  and  Children  in  Uganda  is  a  collection  of  essays  on  the 
plight  of  children  in  the  Uganda  of  the  1980s.  Children  born  since  1970 
consitituted  half  of  the  country's  population  in  1985.  (Grant,  p.  #3.) 
Therefore,  children  are  a  force  to  reckon  with  in  the  country.  Like 
Mukherjee;  Gran,  Dodge  and  Ssenteza-Kajubi  give  the  reader  a  socio- 
historical  analysis  of  the  country's  problems. 

In  chapter  3  and  4,  Raundalen  et  al.  use  the  socio-psychological 
analysis  to  look  at  the  psychological  impact  of  terror  on  a  sample  of 
children  who  participated  in  the  author's  questionaire  interviews.    The 
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results  are  illuminating,  though  predictable,  given  the  existing  circum- 
stances in  the  country. 

The  most  interesting  essay  in  the  book  is  by  Andama  in  chapter 
2,  where  she  brings  out  a  parent's  dilemma  in  rciising  children  in  an 
environment  that  has  long  been  prone  to  violence.  The  violence  is  also 
accompanied  by  an  economy  that  is  in  shambles,  corruption  at  every 
social  ladder  and  political  apathy  everywhere.  Andama  sees  the  country's 
only  way  out  of  its  political  and  economic  impasse  as  nothing  short  of  a 
social  revolt  among  the  youth. 

The  book's  conclusion  is  rather  simplistic  and  lacks  a  rigorous 
socio-analytical  framework,  because  it  only  highlights  rather  than  give 
possible  solutions  to  the  country's  problems.  Maybe,  given  the  country's 
intricate  past  and  present,  it  is  very  difficult  to  come  up  with  immediate 
viable  solutions.  Nevertheless,  the  book  is  commended  for  giving  an  "on 
the  scene"  account  of  life  in  Uganda. 

In  Uganda  Now,  as  in  War,  Violence,  the  essays  deal  with  Uganda's 
problems  in  the  1980s.  The  major  difference  between  the  two  books  is 
that  the  issues  raised  in  Uganda  Now  are  notably  broader  and  more 
academic  than  those  in  War,  Violence.  Although  there  is  a  certain  overlap 
in  certain  topics  in  the  two  books.  The  most  important  essays  in  Uganda 
Now  deal  with  the  fate  of  agriculture  in  Uganda.  For  example,  O'Connor 
looks  at  the  geographical  factors  affecting  the  country's  agricultural 
produce.  Edmonds  looks  at  the  country's  troubled  economy  during  the 
second  Obote  regime,  while  Belshaw  tries  to  look  at  the  "root  causes"  of 
the  Post-Amin  agricultural  strategies  as  possible  remedies.  Whyte, 
Nsibambi  and  Kasfir  offer  rather  an  optimistic  picture  about  the  country's 
agriculture  in  the  future.  According  to  Whyte's  analysis  of  the  Banyole 
and  Nsibzmibi's  investigations  into  the  food  problem  conclude  that 
decentralization  of  the  agricultural  sector  may  yield  better  participation 
on  the  part  of  the  populace  in  revamping  the  country's  economy.  Kasfir 
looks  at  the  controversial  Land  Reform  decree  of  1975  taking  Bushenyi 
and  Mbarara  districts  as  case  studies.  He  argues  that  there  is  a  latent 
land  shortage  among  the  peasants  in  the  area  that  is  likely  to  get  worse 
in  the  coming  years. 

As  far  as  political  analysis  is  concerned,  Obbo's  essay  is  the  most 
insightful.  Like  Andama's  "The  Parent's  Dilemma"  in  War,  Violence, 
Obbo  empirically  looks  at  the  centrifugal  forces  that  continue  to  plague 
the  country,  such  as  economic  mismanagement,  corruption,  opportunism 
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etc.  However,  unlike  Andama,  Obbo  does  not  seem  to  have  any  viable 
suggestions  or  solutions  to  the  country's  throes.  While  Uganda  Now  has 
the  advantage  of  being  analytical,  War,  Violence's  "on-the-spot" 
investigative  research  is  equally,  if  not  more  useful  in  looking  at  the 
country's  contemporary  woes. 

Stephen  B.  Isabirye 
Northern  Arizona  University,  Flagstaff 


Elaine  Pagels.  Adam,  Eve,  and  the  Serpent.  New  York:  Random  House, 
1988. 

Imagine  the  thrill.  Walking  into  a  Uterary  bookshop  in  the 
emporium,  you  spot  a  handsomely  illustrated  volume  by  a  respected 
scholar  in  your  field.  Aha!  This  book  may  be  a  nook  in  the  marketplace 
and  is  exciting  because  your  specialized  field  certainly  contributes  to  the 
larger  educated  audience.  Alas,  Pagels'  book  has  value  as  an  explanation 
of  individual  gnostic  pyschology  but  does  not  contribute  to  the  world  of 
scholarship.  The  work  fails  to  explain  how  gnostics  lived  within  the  world 
of  late  antiquity. 

Elaine  Pagels— known  for  The  Gnostic  Gospels— aifirms  here  that 
the  Western  ideas  concerning  sexuality,  moral  freedom,  and  human  values 
definitively  form  during  the  first  four  centuries  of  the  common  era.  This 
is  hardly  controversial:  however,  she  claims  that  the  form  these  ideas 
took— interpreting  the  Genesis  creation  stories,  Adam,  Eve,  and  the 
serpent— are  a  departure  from  Christian,  Jewish,  and  even  "pagan" 
tradition.  Thus,  in  the  form  of  this  departure  they  became  inseparable 
from  the  heritage  of  the  West;  except,  she  hints,  some  revealers  of  the 
truth  sit  with  equanimity  because  they  do  not  suffer  the  vicissitudes  of  Ufe. 

Her  argument  is  aesthetically  appeaUng  but  misleading.  Although 
the  simplified  approach  here  is  based  on  Pagels'  more  technical  and 
scholarly  pubUshed  work,  it  stands  by  itself  and  may  properly  be  judged 
as  such. 

An  important  premise  for  her,  of  course,  is  the  misleading  notion 
that  Christianity  uniquely  advocates  "freedom."  Christianity,  according  to 
Pagels,  is  characterized  by  its  sense  of  freedom  and  the  infinite  value  of 
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all  human  life. 

Pagels,  in  a  telling  example,  notes  that  Christians  were  steadfast 
before  Roman  officials  who  carried  out  their  policy  of  mziintaining  order. 
She  concocts  much  of  a  Christian  under  torture  who  raises  up  his  liberty 
(55)— indeed,  she  claims  that  this  is  the  same  hberty  that  upheld 
Americans  against  the  British  claim  to  divine  right:  all  men  are  created 
equal. 

In  the  face  of  the  Roman  argument  that  Christians  upset  the 
Roman  order,  the  Christian  apologist  TertuUian  appeals  to  a  common 
ground:  Christians  too  share  in  some  rights  as  denizens  of  the  Empire. 
Pagels  states  that  Tertullian  ju-gues  that  "every  human  being  has  a  right 
to  religious  liberty"  (56). 

But  he  doesn't  say  that  at  all.  Tertullian,  ever  the  passionate  jurist, 
actually  argues  that  "libertini"  (freemen)  have  the  right  of  liberti  (Apology, 
28.1).  In  his  appeal  to  Roman  rulers  for  justice,  Tertullian  argues  on 
legal  precedent:  "as  it  was  (emphasis  mine)  easily  seen  to  be  unjust"  to 
compel  freemen  to  worship  in  such  a  way,  it  is  also  unjust  to  compel 
Christians  to  worship  in  a  particular  manner.  "Liberty"  in  this  context 
means  manumission  for  a  former  slave.  TertulUan's  view  of  liberty  is 
much  more  restricted  than  Pagels  allows:  he  never  knew  the  French 
Revolution. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Romans  worshipped  divine  abstractions- 
including  liberty— by  the  time  of  TertulUan  (160-220  C.E.).  Indeed,  even 
to  the  cosmopoUtan  emperor  Marcus  AureUus  (161-180  C.E.),  the  notion 
of  equal  justice  for  all  naturally  continued  to  remain  outside  the 
experience  of  the  age.  These  Roman  notions  of  liberty  seem  to  elude 
Pagels  who  must  capitalize  on  isolated  examples  that  can't  bear  the  weight 
of  her  argument. 

But  the  book  is  not  without  its  merits.  What  Pagels  has  done  most 
valuably  is  to  provide  a  psycholoy  of  gnosticism.  In  so  doing,  she  implies 
why  gnosticism  remains  a  live  option  for  so  many  well  into  the  twentieth 
century.  This  is  no  new  alternative;  it  is  woven  into  the  most  jmcient 
cosmologies  and  philosophies.  The  gnostic  psychology  of  rehgion  obviates 
an  enormous  problem  which  disturbs  rehgious  and  non-reUgious  alike:  the 
problem  of  guilt.  For  gnostics,  evil  was  present  from  the  beginning  as  a 
maUgnant  principle  of  good,  rooted  in  the  spirit  and  in  light.  The  gnostic 
thereby  escapes  guilt  and  evil. 

But  the  overwhelming  weight  of  tradition— and  perhaps  a  human 
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tendency  to  accept  personal  blame  for  suffering— implies  that  suffering  and 
death  are  the  wages  of  sin.  The  human  tendency  to  accept  blame  is  as 
observable  among  non-believers  as  it  is  among  believing  "religious"  people. 
This  spiritual  dimension  is  shared  with  all  of  humanity;  thus,  people  often 
would  rather  feel  guilty  than  helpless  (146). 

Augustine's  ideas  allowed  guilt  to  be  adopted  as  the  major  option 
in  the  West.  This  pyschology— which  imputes  guilt  upon  the  offender 
(xxvi)  is  unattractive  to  Christian  and  non-Christian  alike— according  to 
Pagels.  But  this  pastor  admirably  expounds  the  concept  of  sin,  a 
deliberate  and  knowing  breach  of  the  relationship  between  creature  and 
Creator.  From  this  breach— original  sin— all  evil  issued,  although,  it 
emitted  inadvertently.  The  sin  was  prompted  by  a  tempter,  the  serpent, 
but  committed  by  archaic  man  and  primal  woman;  free  agents  made  in 
the  likeness  of  their  Creator. 

Meanwhile,  the  gnostic  psychology  is  an  answer  to  readers 
throughout  the  ages  who  find  in  gnosticism  an  immediacy  which  claims 
their  attention.  These  gnostic  ideas  tickle  our  ears:  we  sense  that  we 
have  heard  them  before— or  something  very  much  like  them.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Pagels  finds  interesting  modern  parallels  to  gnosticism  in  various 
Uberation  movements.  She  makes  a  strong  case  for  liberation,  yet 
something  of  significant  historical  impact  is  missing. 

The  missing  element  locates  the  gnostics  outside  the  Christian 
community,  which  fails  to  situate  them  in  their  natural  habitat.  Walter 
Bauer,  in  his  work  on  early  Christian  heresy,  points  out  that  the  gnostics 
were,  for  the  most  part,  firmly  enclosed  within  the  churches.  According 
to  Bauer,  it  took  centuries  for  Christians  to  arrive  at  an  "orthodox" 
position,  to  free  themselves  from  an  entangling  alliance  with  gnostic 
thought.  Augustine's  rather  poetic  interpretation  of  the  fall  of  humanity's 
original  parents  and  the  consequences  of  that  Fall  to  all  persons  per 
generationem  left  the  church  with  a  theological  formulation  too  close  to 
gnosticism  for  comfort. 

Only  as  long  as  Christians  are  aware  that  language  about  original 
sin  is  being  used  to  describe  an  imagined  world— apart  from  the 
graciousness  of  God— does  their  thinking  remain  conventional.  Even  the 
most  prosaic  Christians  who  populate  the  apocryphal  Acts  of  the  apostles- 
-and,  significzmtly,  the  stories  collected,  recounted,  and  relished  in  these 
Acts  by  many  Christians  for  two  centuries  before  Augustine— seemed  to 
know  this. 
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But  Pagels  adheres  to  an  idealist  view  of  history— ideas  and  their 
conflicts  are  the  crucial  factor  in  analyzing  history— rather  than  in  plucky 
historical  actors,  who,  despite  their  corruption,  we  recognize.  Not 
surprisingly,  Pagel's  colleagues,  as  she  dutifully  reports,  are  a  bit  confused 
with  her  research.  Appropriately,  they  ask  what  is  she  doing? 

She  maintains,  as  many  modern  thinkers,  that  the  origins  of  religion 
may  be  discovered  by  science.  These  true  reasons  are  located,  not  in 
dogmas— but  in  religious  practice.  It  was  in  the  practice  of  religion,  as 
William  James  discovered,  that  the  scientific  reality  of  religious  experience 
lay. 

Often  we  sense  contamination  through  contact  with  others  and  seek 
an  escape.  But  the  materialist  world  that  we  are  living  in  cohabits  with 
fallen  matter  and  corruptible  persons.  We  would  do  well  to  consider  a 
myth  of  our  "materialist"  age:  our  failing  is  not  materialism  per  se  but  a 
lack  of  respect  for  matter. 

The  implied  revealers  of  the  truth  who  sit  with  equanimity— without 
suffering—  are  instructed  in  the  text  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas.  Elders 
who  persevere  sit  on  a  couch  while  Hermas,  who  falls  short,  sat  alone  on 
a  chair.  Thus  sequestered,  Pagels  is  the  person  alone  on  the  chair. 

G.  Mick  Smith 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles  and  Woodbury  University 


Seed,  Patricia.    To  Love,  Honor,  and  Obey  in  Colonial  Mexico.  Stsmford 
University  Press:  Stanford,  1988. 

At  the  1989  Conference  of  the  American  Historians'  Association, 
Patricia  Seed  was  presented  the  Herbert  Bolton  Memorial  Prize  for  her 
book.  To  Love,  Honor,  and  Obey  in  Colonial  Mexico.  Seed's  work  is 
certainly  deserving  of  this  award,  given  annually  by  the  Conference  of 
Latin  American  Historians  for  the  best  book  written  in  Enghsh  on  any 
significant  aspect  of  Latin  American  History.  This  official  appreciation 
of  her  work  can  be  seen  as  an  acceptance  of  women  scholars  into  the 
field  of  Latin  American  History,  as  well  as  the  recognition  of  the  necessity 
of  including  women  and  their  concerns  in  historical  writing. 

In    To  Love,  Honor,  and  Obey  in  Colonial  Mexico,  Patricia  Seed 
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explores  changes  in  normative  discourse  during  the  colonijd  period,  as 
exemplified  in  prenuptial  conflicts  dating  from  1574  to  1821  from  the 
archdiocese  of  Mexico.  She  illustrates  shifts  in  societal  attitudes  cmd 
values  by  examining  the  use  of  language  in  these  documents,  especially 
the  changes  in  the  meanings  of  the  words  "love,"  "will"  and  "honor,"  and 
the  increasing  assertion  of  patriarchal  authority.  The  socially  constituted 
meaning  of  the  language  employed  in  these  documents  is  estabUshed 
through  the  use  of  reUgious  and  hterary  writings  of  the  period.  Ecclesias- 
tical and  state  regulations  concerning  marriage  are  also  examined  to 
determine  how  changes  in  social  discourse  became  encoded  in  the  legal 
structure.  This  approach  as  well  as  the  conclusions  reached  have 
generated  controversy  within  the  fields  of  both  Latin  American  and 
Family  history. 

Seed  begins  her  work  with  an  examination  of  prenuptial  disputes 
dating  from  1574,  the  first  documented  instance  of  conflict  between 
parents  and  children  over  marriage  choice,  and  1689,  when  there  was  a 
significant  increase  in  the  number  of  marriages  parents  were  able  to 
prevent.  The  voices  of  parents  are  absent  from  these  documents.  Instead, 
the  couple,  supported  by  members  of  the  community,  articulate  their 
desire  for  marriage  and  the  reasons  for  its  opposition. 

In  this  context  Seed  examines  the  meaning  of  "will."  Couples 
during  this  period  consistently  used  the  word  "voluntad",  or  free  will,  as 
an  explanation  for  their  desire  to  marry.  To  understand  the  meaning  of 
will  in  its  historical  context.  Seed  examines  popular  literature  and  religious 
doctrine.  She  determines  that  will  is  the  socially  sanctioned  expression  of 
love;  love  is  understood  as  an  act  of  will.  With  this  definition,  love  is 
conceived  as  the  personal  expression  of  the  religious  doctrine  of  free  will 
and  is  thus  supported  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  who  have  exclusive 
rights  over  marriage.  The  existence  of  witnesses  in  support  of  the  couple's 
right  to  marry  despite  parental  objections  illustrates  popular  belief  in  free 
will  in  marriage  choices.  Social  status  or  economic  gain  is  never 
mentioned  as  a  motive  for  marriage.  On  the  contrary,  one  third  of  the 
cases  during  this  period  express  the  belief  that  it  was  disreputable  to 
marry  for  money  or  to  allow  monetary  considerations  to  interfere  with 
marriage  choice.  The  church,  bolstered  by  community  consensus  on  the 
importance  of  free  will,  actively  engaged  in  the  protection  of  the  couple's 
right  to  marry  over  parental  objections. 

After  this  period,  community  consensus  on  the  interpretation  of 
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free  will  begins  to  dissolve.  By  1720,  the  conflicts  over  mzirriage  choices 
are  considered  by  the  church  to  be  private  disputes  between  parents  and 
children.  The  separation  of  society  into  pubUc  and  private  spheres 
undermines  the  legitimacy  of  community  intervention  in  family  conflicts, 
legitimizing  their  control  over  their  children's  marriages. 

Seed  feels  that  with  the  advent  of  mercantile  capitalism  there  was 
an  evolution  towards  a  positive  regard  for  self  interest  and  personal  gain; 
wealth  and  status  began  to  take  priority  over  love  and  attraction.  During 
this  period,  love  begins  to  have  connotations  of  lust  or  passion,  thus 
becoming  the  opposite  of  reason.  Love,  now  expressed  as  "amor"  rather 
than  voluntad,  comes  to  be  seen  as  an  unstable  emotion  on  which  to  base 
a  stable  union,  such  as  marriage.  Stressing  the  importance  of  prudence 
and  calculation,  pzirents  argued  that  they  understood  the  gravity  of 
marriage  better  than  their  children,  who  were  afflicted  by  immature 
emotions.  They  articulated  objections  to  their  children's  marriages  on  the 
basis  of  disparity  of  economic  and  social  status  between  their  child  and  his 
or  her  prospective  partner.  This  toleration  of  parents'  use  of  economic 
sanctions  was  reflected  in  laws  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  which 
mandated  parental  permission  before  couples  could  marry.  Patriarchal 
authority  was  confirmed,  as  the  father's  decision  on  the  choice  of  his 
child's  marriage  partner  became  the  legal  guideline. 

Seed's  work  contradicts  the  traditional  theory  on  family  history 
which  was  advanced  by  Edward  Shorter  in  The  Making  of  the  Modem 
Family.  In  this  view,  fathers  controlled  and  manipulated  children's 
marriages  for  gain  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  With  the 
onset  of  capitalism  in  the  eighteenth  century  there  was  greater  emphasis 
on  the  individual  which  allowed  freedom  of  choice  and  marriage  for  love. 
The  work  of  Patricia  Seed  illustrates  an  opposite  trend  in  hispanic  society. 
Parent  consent  was  not  mandatory  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  under 
study.  Instead  she  finds  moral  and  institutional  support  from  the 
community  for  the  free  will  of  couples  to  marry  over  the  objections  of 
their  parents.  Rather  than  increasing  the  role  of  individual  freedom, 
capitalism  became  a  catalyst  for  increasing  patriarchal  control  over 
children. 

There  are  objections  to  the  method  used  to  reach  this  controversial 
conclusion.  Her  imin  source,  the  ecclesiastical  records  of  prenuptial 
conflicts,  are  Umited  geographically  to  Mexico  City  and  the  urban  areas 
directly  surrounding  it.      In  addition,   this  source  is  not  necessarily 
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representative  of  the  society  at  large  since  only  a  small  minority  of 
marriages  were  actually  contested.  Thus,  whether  this  source  can  be  used 
to  make  general  statements  on  Mexican  society  or  can  even  be  considered 
representative  of  Mexico  City  has  been  questioned.  Though  ostensibly 
using  these  records  as  her  main  source,  she  also  draws  quite  heavily  from 
religious  and  Uterary  writings  from  Spain.  Using  this  type  of  source  as  a 
basis  to  determined  the  behavior  of  people  has  been  criticized.  She  does 
qualify  her  usage  of  literature,  pointing  out  that  she  does  not  use  it  to 
describe  behavior,  but  as  a  "means  of  establishing  the  range  of  socially 
constituted  meanings  as  understood  and  expressed  in  a  given  historical 
period"  (pg.  9).  However,  even  if  we  grant  this  use  of  texts,  the  accuracy 
of  interpreting  Latin  American  Society  through  Spanish  literature  must  be 
carefully  considered.  For  these  reasons,  her  study  has  been  seen  as 
operating  in  a  vacuum;  the  perceived  difficulty  of  tying  it  in  to  other 
historical  developments  has  prompted  some  to  label  this  work  "tunnel 
history." 

This  term,  tunnel  history,  is  often  used  to  describe  institutional 
history.  In  fact.  Seed's  work  doesn't  contain  elements  of  institutional 
history.  Her  main  source  comes  from  ecclesiastical  archives,  and  the 
examination  of  church  doctrine  and  religious  writings  is  essential  in  her 
work.  Sectors  of  society  outsider  her  main  source  are  not  examined, 
another  common  practice  of  institutional  history.  The  people  who  do 
appear  in  the  prenuptial  conflicts,  arise  from  nowhere  and  disappear  as 
suddenly;  we  know  Uttle  about  the  rest  of  their  lives  outside  of  their  brief 
appearance  in  these  documents.  These  tendencies  of  institutional  history 
have  usually  resulted  in  the  institution  in  question  appearing  extremely 
powerful  and  central  to  the  organization  of  society. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  Patricia  Seed's  work  does  not  fall 
into  this  category.  Her  objective  is  not  to  impose  the  church  or  marriage 
conflicts  as  central  in  colonial  society.  Both  the  power  of  the  church  and 
the  languages  used  in  prenuptial  conflicts  can  only  be  understood  in 
relation  to  cultural  codes,  the  sanctioned  discourse  of  hispzmic  society. 
Prenuptial  conflicts  can  be  seen  as  an  arena  where  normative  discourse 
is  challenged.  That  this  arena  is  isolated,  an  aberration  in  colonial 
society's  majority  of  noncontested  marriages,  allows  ruptures  in  social 
consensus  to  become  apparent.  The  individuals  involved,  regardless  of 
their  economic  or  social  class,  attempted  to  elaborate  a  variety  of 
discourses  used  to  control  and  define  the  institution  of  marriage  for  their 
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own  use.  This  way  of  viewing  marriage  redefines  the  object  of  historical 
inquiry.  Rather  than  understanding  texts  as  referring  to  a  closed  and 
definitive  exterior  reality,  Seed's  work  dialogizes  history;  that  is,  she 
recenters  her  analysis  at  the  point  of  intersection  between  various 
discursive  or  textual  forces.  Her  source,  prenuptial  disputes,  allows  for 
an  analysis  of  discourses  competing  to  define  the  nature  of  marital 
relations  on  the  basis  of  love  or  economic  interest.  Seed's  work  does  not 
deny  the  efficacy  of  underlying  economic  and  empirical  forces;  rather  her 
position  insists  that  these  forces  must  manifest  themselves  through 
discourse  alongside  other  more  purely  discursive  entities,  such  as  romantic 
love  and  free  will. 

This  approach  is  intriguing.  An  interpretation  of  texts  allowing  for 
the  reconstitution  of  cultural  codes  within  an  historical  framework  in  the 
words  of  Michel  Foucault  rejects  "the  metahistorical  deployment  of  ideal 
significations  and  indefinite  teleologies."  It  is  recognition  that  the 
possibihties  of  identity  are  projected  onto  the  subject,  that  identity  is  not 
separate  from  history.  Patricia  Seed's  work  can  be  seen  as  an  effort  to 
move  in  this  direction.  The  subject  of  her  analysis,  marital  relations,  is 
not  prefabricated  and  projected  back  on  to  history.  Rather,  the  concept 
of  marriage  becomes  discontinuous,  continually  redefined  by  societies 
within  their  specific  historical  settings.  Her  research  illustrates  the 
struggle  of  competing  discourses  for  the  definition  and  therefore  the 
control  of  marial  relations.  This  approach  thus  offers  us  an  unusual  view 
into  the  past.  More  studies  of  this  kind  will  greatly  broaden  our  access 
as  historians  to  life  in  colonial  Latin  America. 

Kimberly  Gauderman 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 
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